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Ltifh FATE OF THE REFORM LEADERS 
: ‘L's odd that the Daily Chronicle, almost the only 


-or.temporary journal which has never hesitated, 
uny tore than we have hesitated, to assert the obvious 
-omplic.ty of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in the Jameson raid, 
should be the first newspaper to suggest that the 
cremendous revelation of yesterday morning may 
conceivably be founded on forgery. For ourselves we 
cannot accept the charitable, if half-hearted, idea of 
our contemporary. We are convinced that the 
velegraphic correspondence, of which the Boer Govern- 
ment have availed themselves so cleverly, is as authentic 
us a note issued by the Bank of England and, if we 
had ever been inclined to entertain a doubt in the 
inatter, it would be removed by the fact that the corres- 
pondence was placed in evidence at the trial. That 
correspondence reveals a widespread and deliberate con- 
spiracy, exceeding ill-managed it is true; it renders it 
imperative, in our judgment, that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
should take his trial alongside of Dr. Jameson and _his 
fellows ; it makes the position of the Chartered Com- 
pany passing dangerous, and it postpones for many 
years the redress of the grievances of the Outlanders 
The Boer, mark you, is not the sort of man who listens 
to the tolling of the chapel bell, ‘nor wiil his stubborn 
mind be influenced to leniency by the knowledge that 
armed rebellion at Johannesburg failed by reason 


of the combined blundering and chicken-hearted. 


cowardice of the conspirators. Himself brave, resolute 
and determined, ready to pursue an object once set 
before him with a courage that does not stop to count 
the cost, he will not be moved to sympathy by the 
knowledge that at the last moment these weak leaders 
of revolution tried to prevent the storm which they 
had raised from breaking, for fear of the consequences. 


Under the circumstances it cannot be denied that 


President Kriiger’s commutation of the sentence passed 
by the Pretoria Court on Colonel Rhodes and the Reform 


Registered as a Newspaper 


of the autocracy of Czar and Kaiser conjoined. Asa 
matter of fact, he has always to reckon with an Oppo- 
sition, as the last Presidential election showed. Just 
at present, too, the Boers, never too amiable, are in 
a more difficult temper than usual. Their country 
has been invaded and several Boers, for whom their 
wives and friends may have had some value, lost their 
lives at Kriigersdorp. ‘They can, perhaps, hug them- 
selves with the idea that they beat Dr. Jameson, but 
the general trend of their feelings is vigorously anti- 
British: Hence it is sure as death that any paltering 
with the situation would have exposed President Kriiger 
and the Executive to unpopularity, if not to personal 
danger. ‘They did not shilly-sha!ly but cut the difficulty 
very short indeed. In so doing they went back upon a 
sentence which, though formal, was inevitable at law. 
You may revile the Boer Code as primitive, even 
barbaric, but it is a Code for all that. And, therefore, 
we are not ashamed to say that we feel an admiration 
for President’*Kriiger. He may be cunning, or he may 
be magnanimous, or he may be a mixture of both. 
At any rate he kept his head cool under circumstances 
calculated to fog men of far higher education and 
wider experience in diplomatic complications. 

The Reform Committee, we admit, had rendered his 
task easier by pleading guilty. This course they took, 
on the advice of the best lawyer among them, because 
they knew that they had not a leg to stand on; also 
because, in their guilty consciousness of this damning 
correspondence, they knew that every day of investi- 
gation must make their case worse. They fondly hoped 
to obviate the final disclosure. So they pleaded guilty, 
with reserves, but the acknowledgment that a letter was 
written to Dr. Jameson, ‘asking him to come to their 
aid under certain circumstances, discounted their pro- 
fessions not a little. It may be that, when the rising 
had begun, they stood almost entirely on the defensive, 
confining their efforts, in fact, to the patrol of 
Johannesburg. Very likely they surrendered under 
conditions that appeared to promise, though vaguely, 
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not only that their lives would be spared, but that their 
wrongs would be righted. Still the confession that they 
beckoned Dr. Jameson across the border, and ‘ made 
certain provision regarding arms and ammunition,’ 
places them under a sufficiently heavy responsibility. 
And the Court, which knew the ramifications of the 
entire plot, knew how much heavier was their real 
responsibility. For them, therefore, we cannot decently 
express sympathy, but the minor delinquents have been 
duped once more ; a clever speech for the defence would 
have carried greater weight with the Court than an 
abject appeal to pity, for it had been easy to point out 
how different were the degrees of guilt and how small 
was the fault of those who were terrorised into joining 
the movement at the last moment. 

Mr. Chamberlain will do well to go very slowly and 
cautiously. 'The out-and-out advocates of the Out- 
landers, who have been perpetually bothering him with 
questions in Parliament, have cause to look exceedingly 
foolish. Perhaps, indeed, Mr. Chamberlain's telegrams 
to the President have not displayed the height of 
dignity or of tact ; but it must be remembered that his 
most adverse critics have spoken before they knew the 
terrible facts. They know them now; and if they are 
wise, if they have made any study of the Boer tempera- 
ment, they will know that, except at the cost of a great 
war, there can be no serious talk of forcing reforms out 
of the Boers now. The QOutlanders have made a 
colossal mistake ; they must pay the penalty. After a 
time, a time and many times concessions will be made 
tothem. They will obtain a fair2r hearing when pas- 
sions have cooled—Boer passions we mean. Even 
President Kriiger, in all probability, could not venture 
to propose even the smallest driblet of reform to the 
Volksraad just now although, three days before Jame- 
son’s raid, he had virtually agreed to concessions which 
it were madness in him to reveal now. A waiting game 
is tiresome enough no doubt, but, on the other hand, a 
Dutchman is not to be hustled. And time is all in 
the Outlanders’ favour, however much present appear- 
ances may seem to prove the contrary; but they must 
be content to trust to time alone ; fighting is certainly 
not their trade and their conspiratorial abilities are 
not of a high order. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH ESTATES 


PEAKING at the Press Club dinner on Saturday, 
Mr. Morley said that he had prepared ‘a little 
dissertation, a philosophical dissertation, upon the 
relation between journalism and literature and between 
journalism and politics.” It appears, however, that, on 
second thoughts, the very capable author of this dis- 
sertation felt that he had better not recite it before 
the members of a Press Club; and there are reasons 
for thinking that perhaps he was right. At any rate, 
the essay was not delivered. Reserving it for a less 
provocative form of publication, Mr. Morley preferred 
to make a pleasant roundabout little speech that could 
offend nobody; a little speech bestuck, but not too 
much bestuck, with cloves of compliment, and not 
philosophical at all. It was interesting, however, from 
one statement of opinion, which seems to have been 
drawn fromthe speaker by a recent perusal of Lecky on 
Democracy, and also by some observations dropped by 
Press Club members in the course of the evening's 
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speech-making. Mr. Morley denied that the House of 
Commons is a declining power in the country, and that 
the Press has become more influential. ‘I rejoice to 
think,’ he said, ‘ that in the Press of this country there 
is nv concession to that morbid feeling, that almost 
disastrous feeling, that the House of Commons is a 
declining or a fading power.” By ‘making no conces- 
sions’ to this feeling Mr. Morley meant, we must 
suppose, that journalists do not acknowledge it but 
keep the feeling dark. He could hardly have meant 
that they do not share the sentiment which he calls 
morbid, for if that is what rejoices him his joy is in an 
error. His own belief is that the House of Commons 
has suffered no decline in general esteem, and it is not 
unlikely that most of the gentlemen who sit on the front 
benches agree with him. It is but natural that they 
should, and the sergeant-at-arms and the doorkeepers 
also. But as to the fact, a discriminating press may 
dissemble, but it cannot be unaware that the House of 
Commons has fallen in public estimation, and fallen 
greatly, within the last thirty or forty years. No change 
in the history of the last generation is more clear to 
them who have lived long enough to know. And it has 
been a continuous descent. From the later sixties to 
the seventies, from the seventies to the eighties, from 
the eighiies to the nineties, the House of Commons has 
counted for less and less in the general idea. We know 
that whenever this is said the answer is that it cannot 
be true, because there have been other periods where 
the English Commons House had all the faults attri- 
buted to it of late years and more and worse besides. 
It certainly seems so. There have been such periods, 
But, in the first place, it is not supposed that the 
decline of which we are speaking dates from them, and 
in the next, the question is not so much whether the 
House deserves to be but whether it is less considered. 
For our own part, we think the House gets its deserts ; 
but however that may be, we do not see how it can be 
doubted that as a matter of fact it is far less respected 
than it was. ‘To be a member of the House was a very 
great thing; how much does it stand for now? ‘That 
august assembly ° it used to be called, because no smaller 
word could have expressed the common feeling for it. 
No one, we believe, has called the House of Commons 
an august assembly for the last fifteen years, at least ; 
and it couldn’t be done without raising a laugh or with- 
out suspicion of a sneer. It becomes us to understand 
our institutions and their rise and fall. 

Of one thing Mr. Morley is sure, that it is not the 
press that governs the country. ‘There is a question 
raised as to whether the press is stronger and more 
influential than the House of Commons; and I must 
say it seems to me -that to suppose the press the 
stronger is a mistake. When all is said, the sovereign 
body in this country is not the press, is not Parliament 
at large, but is the House of Commons.’ When Mr. 
“Morley publishes his dissertation on this subject, it will 
be seen, we fancy, that this passage does not occur in 
it. It is too crude a deliverance for a philosophical 
tract, and might even be arraigned as imperfect Radical 
doctrine and unsound at the base. For the Radical 
ideal of government is nearly approached by the 
House of Commons, inasmuch as it becomes more and 
more a House of delegates and mouthpieces of popular 
opinion: which is one of the reasons why popular 


opinion does not think so much of it. The Radica] . 
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view is that hon. members should be of this complexion 
only, and it is Mr. Morley’s reason for downing with 
the House of Lords. But the press has a strong in- 
fluence upon popular opinion, the creator and disposer 
of these hon. members. In the absence of some 
fascinating, glamour-dealing leader like Mr. Gladstone 
no influence is so strong; at this moment there is none 
stronger ; in short, it is no strange conceit that the 
influence of the press on popular opinion may be 
powerful enough to upset the House of Commons, or 
otherwise act upon it as the master on the servant. 
Meanwhile, what influence the House of Commons may 
have on the only real authority, popular opinion 
(unless, indeed, the House means three gentlemen on 
one side of the Speaker's chair and three on the other) 
it would be hard tosay. Now these considerations seem 
to bear very closely upon Mr. Morley’s dictum and even 
to suggest its revision. ‘That sovereignty must be very 
limited which comes and goes at the will, comes and 
goes at the whim, of some other authority, which is 
itself largely subject to the influence of a third 
power. 

A more interesting question than that propounded 
by Mr. Morley would have been, whether the power of 
the press increases or diminishes. It may be that 
while the House of Commons has dwindled in popular 
consideration the power of the press has increased ; as, 
according to some opinions which (as we gather) were 
delivered at the Press Club dinner, it really has. But 
of course the one thing would not follow upon the 
other as a natural consequence; and though there can 
be no question that the influence of the newspaper 
press is very great indeed, we are not inclined to say, 
offhand, that its actual bearing on opinion and govern- 
ment is greater than it used to be. Possibly it is not 
so great. Possibly, it speaks by so many voices nowa- 
days, and these so shrill and clamorous for the most 
part, that less attention is given to it than formerly. 
Criticism and exhortation shouted by countless teachers 
and preachers in the tone of ‘three to one bar one!’ 
on a race-course are not unlikely to be a little neglected 
at last. Moreover, it would be strange if the intel- 
lectual product of the day—lots of dapper cleverness 
with no addition in the article of judgment—did 
not get into the press, and there be discovered for 
what it is. In short, we doubt whether the news- 
paper press does act upon opinion, either amongst 
the educated or uneducated classes of society, as it did 
when the House of Commons could still be called 
august. On the other hand, the area of its influence 
has widened enormously, along with the franchise and 
popular education—which of course means a great deal. 
And if, perhaps, the direct influence of the press has 
weakened, its indirect influence has been enhanced by 
an enormously increased supply of the formative matter 
of opinion, not only in the shape of news from all parts 
of the earth, but by careful digests of confused heaps 
of fact, social and political. 'To this the only drawback 
is that the reports and analyses of the smarter journalism 
are not always to be trusted. When amoral lesson has 
to be inculcated, or a virtuous political sensation to be 
inflamed, facts are sometimes handled by the analyst 
and chronicler with a daring which would have staggered 
the journalism of even ten years ago. In the end, that 
will not enhance the influence of the press, though’ 
meanwhile it sells, 
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FRIENDS AND FOES ON THE EDUCATION 
BILL 


FFNHE interim report presented to the House of 
Laymen of the Province of Canterbury is, 
properly considered, a tribute to the fairness of the 
Education Bill. It cannot be said to be enthusiastic, 
which is surely a sign that the Church does not agree 
with those of its enemies who assert that Sir John 
Gorst’s measure is intended solely for its benefit. The 
perspicacity of Lord Rosebery and others sees in the 
Bill a subtle plot against popular education and the 
Dissenters. Churchmen can see no more than one in- 
stalment of justice. This is a view which, in our 
opinion, is to be commended. We do not think that 
the Voluntary Schools are lavishly favoured, but none 
the less they do obtain some part of what they are in 
fairness entitled to claim. If the House of Laymen 
made this a grievance, we might augur ill for the 
prospects of the Bill. They do not, however, commit 
this mistake, but prefer to give their attention to what 
is gained, rather than to what they would prefer to aim 
at. No doubt the four shilling extra grant is no great 
boon to many Schools, and some will not receive it at 
all unless the Bill is modified in Committee. The 
increased demands on the Schools which are made 
inevitable by the Bill, must be set off against whatever 
advantage it offers. In every case the additional grant 
is to go in extra outlay—not in relief of existing 
burdens. ‘Therefore at the best the Voluntary Schools 
will only be better able to compete with the Board. 
The burden on their supporters will not be lightened. 
Yet something will be gained. Decentralisation will 
relieve the Voluntary Schools from the pedantic ex- 
actions of the Department. The grant is a distinct 
gain, and the clauses dealing with Secondary Education 
will do something towards supplying a remedy for 
a growing evil. It had become a serious danger that 
the primary schools would be turned into places for 
supplying secondary education at the public expense— 
would, in fact, give luxuries cheap, instead of distri- 
buting a modicum of necessary knowledge. The report 
asks the House of Laymen to fix its attention on these 
good features of the Bill, and in so far it does well. 
Lord Rosebery’s treatment of the Bill in his speech 
at Rochdale was all it should have been—if we first 
take it for granted that the leader of whom the true 
progressive Radical cannot rid himself had nothing 
better to do than to seek for party capital. Lord 
Rosebery asked, with the dexterity of an agitator in 
search of a cheer, where there was any sign of care for 
education in the Bill. We might ask where it is to be 
found in his speech. He made not the smallest effort 
to show that any child will be less well taught when 
the Bill is passed. In place of this, which might have 
been taken to be a necessary object for him, what we 
have is a variation on certain stale old themes. The 
wickedness of the parsons, and the harm which may, by 
the use of grossly unfair arguments, be shown to be 
likely to befall the Dissenters, had a great deal of Lord 
Rosebery’s attention. But it was all round assertion, 
unsupported by argument. His lordship has given us 
at different times some fine examples of the art of 
quibbling, but none which surpass those passages of his 
speech at Rochdale which insisted on the sorrows of 
the aggrieved Dissenting parent in the eight thousand 
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parishes where the Voluntary School is supported by 
the Church of England. ‘The Bill especially provides 
for such a case when it gives any ‘reasonable’ number 
of parents the right to demand that ‘ denominational ° 
teaching shall be allowed to be given to their children. 
Lord Rosebery asked what a ‘reasonable’ number may 
be, and we may allow that if a controlling authority 
is disposed to chop logic it can put the same ques- 
tion. He wanted to know what would happen if Mr. 
Acland succeeded Sir John Gorst, and held different 
views with regard to the figure constituting a 
reasonable number. Well, if Mr. Acland chooses to 
think that eight Anabaptists have not a right to have 
their children taught the wickedness of infant baptism 
at school, he may—at the risk of offending the political 
Dissenter. The Church, not being governed by the 
genus acrid bigot, makes no such distinction. It offers 
freedom to all. That this is incompatible with freedom 
to the Dissenter and restrictions on the Church, we 
allow, but Churchmen cannot be expected to dislike the 
Bill on that account. The animus of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech is betrayed by the marked difference in the tone 
he uses towards the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholics. He differs from these latter with a profuse 
display of politeness very remote from the sour hostility 
of his language to the Church. Yet, Dr. Vaughan and 
his colleagues are more resolute against the School 
Board than the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The dis- 
tinction is easily understood. His Lordship was 
engaged in the old game of raking together support 
against a Conservative force. 

It was to be expected that Lurd Rosebery would 
hammer the stock argument of his party, which en- 
deavours to show that the four shilling grant will be 
given in relief of voluntary subscriptions. What is 
more surprising is that we find some on the Unionist 
side asking for guarantees that it will not have the 
effect of exempting the supporters of Voluntary Schools 
from contributions. ‘Their fear is surely imaginary. 
The four shillings of extra grant are only to be given 
to Schools which are efficient, and are to be applied 
to teachers’ salaries or additions to what | as been done 
already. But Schools cannot be qualified to get this, or 
any other aid, unless they are efficient, which implies 
that means have been supplied to make them so. 
Where then is the danger that voluntary contributions 
can be omitted? It always has been Lord Rosebery’s 
misfortune to be too clever by half, and he never 
suffered from this weakness more disastrously than 
when he confessed that if County Councils had existed 
before Mr. Forster's Act was passed, they would have 
been entrusted with the local control of education. 
He thought himself no doubt very clever in toadying 
a ‘popular representative body. Yet at the same time 
he complained that education was to be handed over 
to ‘amateurs’ not elected to deal with it. Would 
County Councils have been less ‘amateur’ if they had 
been in existence before ‘the Act was passed. If it 
would have been right to give them the power then 
why should it be {wrong now? The question is one 
which suggests itself at once—or rather, which would 
suggest itself to any one who was not so intent on at 
once buttering the County Councils, because it is 
‘ Liberal’ to‘ trust the people,’ and blaming a Unionist 
Ministry for giving them power because a point 
seemed likely to be made in this way, that he became 
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befogged by his own ingenuity. But then it is just the 
‘note’ (as his Roman Catholic friends might say) of 
Lord Rosebery that he habitually blunders into 
stupidities when he thinks he is smart. 


THE COLLAPSE OF MR. SHAW LEFEVRE 


\ R. SHAW LEFEVRE is not a favourite 
ou) amongst his own party, whilst all those who 
have had any personal dealings with him in the arena 
of politics will testify to the strangely tortuous character 
of his methods. He isan excellent illustration of the 
shoddy material from which Radical politicans are 
evolved. Obstinate in character, intent only upon one 
side of the shield, narrow in temperament and careless 
to a degree in the study of any particular subject, it is 
one of the perennial sources of wonder on both sides of 
the House how he has managed to sit in so many 
Administrations. It is quite a case of the fly in amber 
and ‘ how the devil he got there... He would have done 
well enough as the editor of a third-rate Radical sheet, 
for he loves writing for writing’s sake, and he is 
industrious enough to make an excellent partisan scribe, 
but beyond that the late President of the Local 
Government Board bas never justified his existence as 
a politician, much less as a statesman. ‘Take as an 
example the Royal Agricultural Commission. It is 
notorious that Mr. Lefevre’s handling of that inquiry 
has been marked by continuous failure. He started 
with a good majority, amongst whom were a group of 
men who would have stuck to any leader who showed the 
minimum of ability. But he has shed all his supporters 
except Lord Rendel and Sir Robert Giffen. ‘The new peer 
has signed everything placed before him, though it is 
notorious that he has been consistently an absentee from 
the Commission, and even the statistical Pontiff of the 
Board of ‘Trade has been obliged, while signing the 
chairman’s report upon Local ‘Taxation, to ‘supple- 
ment” his colleague’s efforts by copious ‘ observations. 
Mr. Channing and Mr. Lambert, both advanced Radi- 
cals, were obliged to write reports of their own upon 
Local Taxation, so little did they agree with the author 
of the long-winded communication to the Times last 
Monday. ‘The time has really come when the Shaw 
Lefevre bubble should be pricked, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
himself is the man to prick it. If the Opposition are 
foolish enough to think that they can found a strong 
case against Mr. Chaplin's Bill upon the ipse dizit of 
such a discredited statistician, they will find out their 
error very soon and very unpleasantly. We venture to 
predict that Mr. Lefevre’s figures will be found largely 
to have been cooked merely to serve his own purposes. 
Most of his generalisations are founded on insufficient 
data. His conclusions have no bearing on the real 
facts of agricultural distress, and are framed merely 
to square with his own preconceived ideas. His asser- 
tions as to the procedure of the majority of the Royal 
Commission with regard to Sir Alfred Milner’s evi- 
dence and the preparation of the report on Local 
Taxation do not tally with the impressions of those 
who sat with him; and this is not the first time 
that this unpleasant characteristic has appeared in 
his dealings with his political opponents. Throughout 
the whole of the sittings of the Commission Mr. 
Lefevre has been accused of carrying on an underhand 
crusade in the public press against his own colleagues 
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on the Commission, and it is notorious in well-informed 
circles that severe measures have been absolutely 
necessary to keep the proceedings of the Commission 
from being garbled and misrepresented in the news- 
apers by certain of its members. It is an open 
question indeed whether Mr. Lefevre’s own letter to the 
Times is not in itself a breach of the honourable under- 
standing which debars members of a Royal Commission 
from discussing their proceedings in public and of the 
express rule of this particular Commission. Be that as 
it may the letter is the best evidence of the writer's 
shiftiness. Its first object is to blacken the Govern- 
ment scheme of relief, and the second is no_ better. 
Mr. Lefevre contends it was vamped up suddenly and 
sprung upon the Commission and that its provisions 
are upjust and ineffectual and intolerable to the last 
degree. And yet ‘no one could be surprised when the 
Cabinet Ministers proposed a scheme for relieving land 
of three-fourths of its rates at the public expense that 
a majority of its members should jump at it... Why 
such a reflection upon the Commission? Mr. Elton is 
aretired lawyer, Mr. Dalton is a Civil Servant, Mr. 
Whitehead is a botanist and land expert, but none of 
them are open to such reflections as Mr. Lefevre throws 
out. Mr. Clay and Mr. Everett are both Radical 
farmers and Captain ‘Thomas is a Radical and a Welsh- 
man. Why should Mr. Lefevre insinuate they could 
be terrorised by two Tory Cabinet Ministers? The 
answer is that he judges others by his own shifty tem- 
perament, and interprets men, to use Mr. Spencer's 
phrase, ‘automorphically. ‘Small blame to them, 
he adds in this marvellous letter, ‘for doing so! If 
I had been interested in agricultural land I should, 
I doubt not, have been equally unable (knowing and 
admitting its alleged defect) to refuse the proposed 
boon. Ingenuous confession for the Chairman, who 
has sat as censor upon the proceedings of his col- 
leagues! ‘This is the authority who has been priming 
the big guns of the Opposition for their bombardment 
of Mr. Chaplain’s Bill. Never was a man more com- 
pletely hoist with his own petard. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
last performance has brought things to a crisis. We 
expect to hear that the Royal Commission has passed 
a vote of censure upon him who was their Chairman 
until he resigned in a fit of temper. 


THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN FRANCE 


HE constitution of a French Cabinet is followed so 
regularly by its fall within the space of a few 
months that the disappearance of yet another Govern- 
ment across the Channel may be hailed as an occurrence 
’s natural and as little deserving of special comment as 
the changing of the seasons. In the present instance, 
however, it would be a mistake to t:cat the event with 
this comparative unconcern. ‘The Bourgeois Cabinet 
was far from being altogether as were the score or so of 
other Cabinets that have preceded it into limbo under 
the lethal régime of the Third Republic. It was a 
Cabinet of a character quite apart, a Cabinet that in 
‘ome fashion or another must needs live in history. Of 
the Governments that vanished before it was called into 
being, a majority vanished into thin air, leaving behind 
€m scarce a trace of their existence and the shadowy 
Memories of things that even in their prime were name- 
sand of no account. To all but a few specialists 
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this interminable list of phantom Presidents of the 
Council is as barren of interest and as wanting in 
significance as the roll-call of the Carlovingian kings. 
The case of M. Bourgeois and his colleagues is different. 
The Republic in their hands has been brought to a 
pass in which, for the first time, it has been asked to 
break with its traditions—for on the occasion of the 
Seize Mai it cannot be said to have had traditions. 
The late Ministry has put a clear issue before the 
country. The Constitution of 1875 was a compromise 
forced upon a strong minority of avowed Royalists by 
Republicans imbued at heart with a profound respect 
for the principles of a constitutional monarchy. ‘This 
compromise has perhaps become unworkable; in any 
case its workability is being called in question. The 
Girondins of the third Republic have had to stand 
down and make room for the Men of the Mountain. 
And it seems inevitable that, at an early date, France 
will have to choose between the two parties—unless 
indeed it decide to throw both of them over. 

The outcome of the experiment of a homogeneous 
Radical Cabinet is curious as well as important. In 
every respect, except in that of sowing irretrievable 
division in the ranks of the Republicans, the presence 
in office of the late Government was barren in results 
to a degree beyond precedent, plentiful as precedents 
are of French Ministries accomplishing next to nothing. 
All along the line M. Bourgeois’s record is one of utter 
and ignominious failure. Eased of his maroquin he is 
empty handed indeed: he has absolutely mwothing to 
show for his six months of power. He presented him- 
self before the Chamber with the proud assurance that 
he had come to act—no reference is meant to the art 
of the comedian—and he takes his departure without 
having realised a single item in his programme. 
First and foremost he was to throw light into 
dark places, the sin of those who had dabbled 
in shady transactions was to find them out, 
virtue under his wgis was to come by her own again. 
His predecessors had started an inquiry into the 
Southern Railway scandals, and allowed it to languish 
for lack of evidence. He re-opened it amid blatant 
promises of immediate results, committed a succession 
of irregularities in legal procedure, but never brought 
a culprit to book or even unearthed one in spite of it 
all. He pledged himself to pass a law making connec- 
tion with financial enterprises incompatible with the 
holding of official or political functions. ‘The report 
on the Government Bill was finished three months ago, 
but the measure was never laid before the Chamber. 
The Cabinet opposed itself to the repeal of the laws 
against the Anarchists, which the Radicals had vigour- 
ously denounced when in Opposition. In the same 
way the pet scheme of the party—the suppression 
of the French Embassy at the Vatican—was not 
carried into effect by its Ministers, who argued, on 
the contrary, that to proceed with it would be a mis- 
take. The Radicals, again, are sworn advocates of 
a revision of the Constitution: M. Bourgeois asked 
them and they consented to vote the postponement of 
the ‘indispensable reform’ for which they are already 
clamouring now that their faction is relieved of all 
responsibility. The Cabinet, it is true, secured the 
passing of a Budget—of the Budget of their prede- 
cessors. It saw the Bill reorganising the Death 
Duties through the Chamber—a Bill that was the 
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work not of Radical legislators but of MM. Dupuy 
and Poincaré. Finally, it had to sacrifice one of its 
members, M. Berthelot, and by so doing owned to the 
shortcomings of its foreign policy. In a word, the 
late Government accomplished nothing at all at home, 
and abroad nothing that was not mischievous. 

It has been stated on very fair authority that the 
experiment of a Radical Cabinet was tried at the 
express wish of the Moderates, who hoped to see their 
adversaries discredit themselves while in office. It 
would seem at first sight that this end had been fully 
attained, and yet the Centre is far from being jubilant. 
The explanation is that the Radicals have discredited 
something besides themselves: they have lowered in the 
general estimation the régime which was inaugurated in 
1875. Moreover, the manceuvre to which the Moderates 
are said to have resorted could only prove an entire 
success on the condition that those who hoped to profit 
by it should distinguish themselves in Opposition, and 
this they have not done. In the Chamber the 
Moderates have cut a pitiable figure. Their re- 
peated but bootless onslaughts on a Government 
they had professed to hold in the hollow of their 
hands have turned the laugh against them. The 
constitution of the new Cabinet is proof that they 
are conscious of the weakness of their position. It is a 
Cabinet of compromise, whereas were the Moderates 


sure of themselves it would have been a Cabinet of 


combat. Their only chance to be rid of the Radicals 
for any length of time lay in an appeal to the country, 
and this step does not seem portended by the com- 
position of M. Méline’s Ministry. Under this colourless 
Government a return is to be anticipated to the practices 
dear to M. Ribot, to the playing of group against group, 
to another effort to shuffle along after the approved, but 
widely disapproved methods of Opportunism. Such a 
Cabinet may vegetate, but the days are past when it 
might have lived. As we have said, the late Radical 
Ministry has cleared the way for changes which cannot 
be long delayed, and which will not be limited to the 
substitution of a M. Sarrien for a M. Bourgeois or a 
M. Méline for a M. Ribot. The era of difficulties is 
only beginning for M. Félix Faure. 


SIR HENRY PARKES 


HE world is still large enough to make distance 
perform some of the functions usually reserved 

for time, and to enable Englishmen on one side of the 
world to take that outside view of the politics of their 
fellow countrymen on the other which is generally 
visible only to the historian. Of New South Wales, 
for example, the Englishman knows three facts of im- 
portance—namely, that the colony is on the whole 
inclined to Free Trade, that the desire for Australian 
federation is stronger within its borders than elsewhere 
on the island continent, and that it has borrowed a 
considerable amount of capital from the mother country. 
It has also played no inconsiderable part in the universal 
labour question, having settled once for all the impossi- 
bility of attaching any permanent commercial value to 
the employment of convicts, and having subsequently 
illustrated by certain very curious experiments how 
far labour is capable of exercising predominant political 
influence in a society founded on a commercial basis ; 
but the results of this aspect of New South Wales 
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politics are still too uncertain to serve as the basis of 
generalisations. In all these matters, however, the late 
Sir Henry Parkes has played a conspicuous part, and 
played it with sufficient energy and with enough 
devotion to a few leading principles to make him the 
typical colonial politician of his time. 

The main facts of his career are well known. An 
obscure youth spent in England and Australia was 
naturally the lot of a man who owed nothing to his 
birth, and showed throughout his life an unusual in- 
capacity for providing pecuniary independence for him- 
self. As a comparative failure in middle life it was 
perhaps not unnatural that he should take to politics, 
and so far his career may be regarded as one of no very 
exceptional kind ; but the question then arises how was 
it that during the forty odd years from 1854, when he 
was elected a member of the old Legislative Council, to 
the day of his death, he occupied a position of almost 
constantly increasing importance in the politics of the 
colony? Untiring energy, a considerable power of 
eloquence, and that kind of industry which enabled 
him not only to make acquaintance under unfavourable 
circumstances with the best forms of English literature, 
but to appreciate the pleasure of intelligent book- 
collecting, were some of the more obvious means by 
which he won his success. But these alone are not gifts 
which will keep a man in a conspicuous position in a 
democratic State for half of an unusually long life. 

He possessed however two sides to his character which 
are not often found united, and less often ‘probably in 
the colonies than at home. In the first place he was a 
born Parliament man. <A belief in the fundamental 
doctrines of old-fashioned Liberalism, which he shared 
with, say, Macaulay or Bright, allowed him to exercise 
his natural shrewdness and knowledge of his fellow men, 
unrestrained by the reflection that what he called party 
tactics others might call by a harsher name. ‘The 
result was that while he encouraged the presumption 
current in the colonies and the United States that the 
politician is less honest than his neighbour, he main. 
tained himself in a leading position after he had once 
reached it. On the other hand his mind was too 
vigorous and ranged over too wide a field ever to allow 
him to forget that Parliamentary management was 
only a means to an end. He had, popular sentiment 
behind him in the first of his political efforts, his 
opposition to the final attempt to introduce convict 
labour into the colony in 1849, which raised him from 
obscurity, and the same may be said of his opposition 
to any undemocratic elements in the present constitu- 
tion. But the establishment of Free Trade as the 
traditional policy of the colony, in so far as it may be 
ascribed to him, was a very different task, and taken 
with his policy in relation to education, and with his 
later attitude to Australian federation, proves that in 
face of a great problem he knew how to gauge its 
importance, and how to act on any decision he came to 
as to its proper solution. 

Colonial politics are, as a rule, concerned with ques- 
tions of no very stupendous importance (the colonists 
real interests lying elsewhere than in Parliament), but 
they generally produce quite as much warmth as polities 
elsewhere. Sir Henry Parkes was essentially a fighting 
man, and probably leaves behind him many associates 
who were never his friends. His recent differences with 
Mr. Reid would, no doubt, have assumed a different 
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character had they not occurred when he was at an age 
when most men have ceased to be active politicians ; 
but they indicate the kind of difficulties which other 

liticians have had to put up with in dealing with 
him. Roughness was the last characteristic he would 
have been ashamed of, and his roughness was more than 
amatter of form. But it was closely associated with 
his strength, and both being under the guidance of his 
essential honesty and undeniable patriotism, he has 
earned the highest place in the history of his colony 
and a remarkable one in that of his country. 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY 
(To Lord Rosebery) 


Y Lord I wish to say that I 
Derive a chastened pleasure 
From noting how you occupy 
Your rather ample leisure ; 
From stump to happy stump you flit 
Both in and out of season, 
And always speak with ready wit, 
And now and then with reason. 


But most I mark with mild surprise 
Your genial ebullition 

Addressed to those that compromise 
Diplomacy’s tradition ; 

They have no eye for mystery, 
They publish every letter, 

And like the fasting Pharisee 
You think the Old was better. 


But ancient wisdom held the view 
That men should manufacture 
New bottles when the wine is new, 
And so avoid a fracture ; 

For with the leather getting thin 
Or else a little crusted, 

Fresh liquor strains it, and the skin 


Infallibly is busted. 


My Lord, you pictured in the course 
Of your esteemed oration 

This New Departure as the source 
Of much humiliation ; 

Why, then, your memory leaves a gap 
For things the most unpleasant, 

And you should study on the map 
Just where we are at present. 


There lies amid the sultry haunts 
Of crocodile and scarab 
A certain town—Khartoum—that flaunts 
The banner of the Arab; 
Far southward by Majuba’s Hill 
Where English arms were routed, 
The farmer-folk can taunt us still 
With honour foiled and flouted. 


Your Lordship’s frown I deprecate 
But venture to remind you 

"T'was you and yours that left the State 
‘These legacies behind you ; 

In any case, to sum it all 
With one profound suggestion, 

The pot should not presume to call 
The kettle’s charms in question. 
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NOTES 


We could find it in our heart to regret that Lord Salis- 
bury, in his speech to the Primrose Leaguers on Wednesday, 
deigned to refer to the Armenian question and to those 
utterances of Lord Rosebery on the subject, utterances as 
reckless and as futile as his original policy. In truth, out- 
side the hysterical columns of one or two Radical news- 
papers the topic is dead and gone. Men are sorry for the 
massacred Armenians, albeit the said Armenians courted 
their fate in part and, for the rest, were misled to their 
ruin by silly Committees; but that is all. Every man of 
sense is fully aware that the case was one in which we 
could not interfere alone and that the bombardment of 
Singona, or the threat of it (which the Dai/y News says 
would have been a master-trump), would have involved 
European war. And, since everybody who is worth 
listening to is agreed upon this point there is, it seems 
to us, little use in reopening an unpleasant subject. 





For Lord Salisbury’s reticence in the matter of the 
Soudan Expedition we have nothing but praise. It is 
inconvenient, no doubt, for the writers of leading articles 
not to know the precise plan which Lord Salisbury has 
before him ; but this same absence of knowledge is at least 
equally awkward for the quickly changing series of French 
politicians who think France may have sometaing to say 
upon the question. That is one reason why we praise Lord 
Salisbury ; and the other is that his plan of campaign for 
the autumn must, in the nature of things, depend largely 
upon the progress made in the interval. Lord Salisbury 
will shape his course in relation to events, and the men who 
cry out for premature revelation of his scheme are no true 
patriots. 





Stitt. more admirable was the line which our great 
Jeader took up with regard to the true meaning of the 
opposition to the Education Bill. There was an inspiring 
ring in his assertion that the Radicals have learned ‘ that 
the attachment to the doctrines of our faith is as strong as 
it was thirty or fifty years ago, and the bold sentence 
roused a tumult of cheering. The one essential thing is 
that the mass of the people should understand that the 
opposition to the Bill comes of a desire to trample religion 
under foot, and that this opposition is carried on by what 
the Pall Mall Gazette calls, very properly if somewhat late 
in time, ‘an unholy alliance’ between the political Dis- 
senters and the aggressive agnostics, 





In moving the rejection of Lord James's Water Bill’ 
which was carried to a second reading in the House of 
Lords on Thursday, Lord Tweedmouth took occasion to 
repeat a statement which he has made before, that the 
object of the Bill is to take the control of the London water 
supply out of the hands of the County Council. The 
object of the Bill is of course nothing of the kind, though 
it does operate to prevent the water supply of the outside 
areas from falling under the irresponsible control of the 
County Council. Moreover, as Lord Dunraven pointed 
out, apart from the Aldermen there would probably be a 
majority on the London County Council itself against 
making the Council the sole authority to deal with the 
question. 





Even the bitterest enemies of the Government make 
confession, if only in the shape of the abuse which they 
pour upon Mr. Balfour’s callous head, that his plan for the 
arrangement of Government business for the remainder of 
the Session is clever and full of ingenious tact. The three 
things certain are that the country is determined to secure 
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Sir John Gorst’s Education Bill, that the Government 
dare not resist the demand of the agricultural classes for 
the Land Rating Bill, and that the Irish Members dare 
not place any serious obstacle in the way of the Irish Land 
Bill. Mr. Balfour's arrangement, in our judgment, is so 
well-contrived that the Government may count success in 
all three undertakings for certain—and that is why the 
Radicals so furiously rage together. 





Simiar in spirit and desiga to the order assigned 
for Government measures, is the latest born attack 
upon the privileges of the private member who, as has been 
pointed out wisely, absorbs more time in the early part 
of the Session than the Government itself, and absorbs 
that time to no purpose. ‘ Be good,’ says Mr. Balfour in 
effect, ‘and you may still have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing Welsh Home Rule and like trifles ; be obstinate, and 
you lose your chance.’ Meanwhile we trust that time may 
still be made for the Benefices Bill,'a really important 
measure—though we do not pledge ourselves on points of 
detail—to which much labour has been given. 


Ir is with sincere pleasure that we are able to record an 
improved state of affairs in Matabeleland and to confess 
that the apprehensions which filled us last week con- 
cerning the fate of Bulawayo were, apparently, premature. 
Almost, indeed, do we endorse the view of our P.M.G. 
that ‘so far as the Regulars are concerned, the money spent 
in moving them might as well have been thrown into the 
sea. But when our contemporary goes on to say, ‘ it is 
rather absurd to expect either the Chartered Company or 
the British taxpayer to find it,’ we are unable to follow the 
argument: nor, since Mr. Chamberlain settled long ago 
that the Company was to pay the bill, is it easy to see why 
it was introduced. 





Here is a true story, not devoid of the salt of a ready 
wit. A lady walked down Victoria Street on Wednesday 
afternoon and her eye caught a Globe bill bearing the 
following lines, 

KRUGER’S DECISION 
GUINEAS 
‘I thought it would come to that in the end,’ was her 
disdainful comment. 


Tue proper thing to say about the Thames Steamers is, 
‘Why can we not have for London a service such as the 
Parisians have on the Seine?’ But soon, by all appear- 
ances, we shall have to be content with something much 
more modest, for there is every chance that the service 
may come to an end altogether. It needs hardly to be 
said that the fault lies with that immemorial stumbling- 
block, the Thames Conservancy. That body levies six- 
pence every time a steamer brings up alongside a pier. 
So the steamer will not stop unless the skipper sees a 
remunerative body of passengers in waiting, and the stray 
passenger will not run the risk of waiting on the pier upon 
which he may rest forlorn. Hence comes a reduction of 
the service and a threat of a strike among the crews of 
the steamers. 








Tue complaint of the shipmasters, to which our contem- 
poraries have given room, is worthy of attention, They 
point out that, while the Navy stands in dire need of a 
recruiting ground from which to draw seamen, the 
Mercantile Marine is manned far too much by foreigners. 
Thus one British vessel reached this country last month 
after a voyage involving visits to one Atlantic, one 
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Asiatic, and one North-west American port. Her captain 
was an alien, and of the fifty-four men who served on board 
during the voyage fifteen only were British. Of the crew of 
another British vessel—twenty-two in all—two only are 
described as competent seamen : and, finally, Mr. Froud, 
sailing in the Levant last autumn in a British steamer, 
discovered that all the crew were aliens and none of the 
officers held a certificate of comptency. In no one of the 
three vessels was there a British boy or ordinary seaman 
in training to become an A.B, 





We desire to express our sincere regret for an error 
which appeared in an article on ‘George Borrow’ in our 
issue of April 18. The writer of that article used in rela- 
tion to The Bible in Spain (Murray) these words: ‘It is in 
two volumes, illustrated with processed plates, which 
almost come within measurable distance of being equal to 
real engravings, and it is well printed on excellent paper.’ 
These words, which were intended to be eulogistic, were 
written in forgetfulness of the fact that some at least of 
the illustrations are etchings of high quality and merit, 
The representations of Toledo and Segovia, indeed, are 
etchings as good as the heart of man may desire to find in 
a book. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘A stupendous 
amount of talk is the necessary accompaniment of the for- 
mation of a Cabinet in France. Everybody involved in the 
business engages in endless confabulations. With the 
“correction” that distinguishes him-—this mysterious virtue 
is the sole right a President of the Republic is allowed to 
practice without 1emonstrance—M. Felix Faure, as soon as 
he was really certain that the Bourgeois Cabinet was off 
his hands, invited his faithful politicians of every shade 
of opinion to wag their tongues at the Elysée. From 
the drift of these contradictory conversations he is 
supposed to gather a clear idea or two of the situation, 
though it might be thought that he was fairly well 
acquainted with its features, his principal occupation being 
to follow their gradual development. The consultations 
over at the Elysée they recommence in the homes of the 
ministrables, their friends and their enemies, and are in fer- 
vent progress in the coulisses of the Luxembourg and the 
Palais Bourbon, where ingenuous electors imagine the 
graver interests of the country are under discussion, 
whereas what one hears in reaiity are such significant 
phrases as “ Y avez-vous quelqu’un ?”” “Qu’espérez-vous ?” 
“ J’en parlerai’”’, or “ Nous verrons,” 








‘Atways in the interests of “correction” M. Faure 
appealed in the first instance to M. Sarrien to turn him 
out a Cabinet. Hereby hang an_ infinity of tales. 
Thus it is said that the President’s offer to the late 
Minister of the Interior—I] ]’était si peu !—was insincere, 
and that when making it he was already pledged to 
M. Méline. The contention is cantankerous, as it was only 
necessary for M. Sarrien to be successful for him to upset 
those “palace intrigues” supposing them ever to have 
existed. M. Sarrien failed in his mission because 4 
Bourgeois Cabinet under another name would have been 
not a solution but an aggravation of the crisis. The truth 
is that the Radicals, for all their boasting, are quite aware 
that their majority in the Chamber is utterly fictitious. 
Had they returned to office their prospects would have 
been ot the poorest. In opposition they ought to thrive. 
They hold a number of strong cards and for the moment 
must content themselves with the satisfaction of playing 
them. 
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‘Arrer M., Sarrien it was the turn of M. Méline. It is 
said that he was not taken by surprise, that if he had not 
a Cabinet up his sleeve he had most of his Ministers ready 
to hand. However, a certain measure of discomfiture was 
in store for him. His first idea was a coalition Cabinet, in 
which should be included a sprinkling of irreproachable 
Radicals. Probably he had made the calculation that it 
was not in the nature of a Radical to refuse office from 
whatever quarter the invitation might come ; but it seems 
that he had reckoned without his proposed guests. The 
victims of the Senate proved to be in the haughtiest mood. 
Half a loaf has ceased, in their opinion, to be better than 
no bread. Having fattened for six months at the Minis- 
terial table, they fancy they can venture on starving for a 
while, and the more so as they are convinced that it will 
not be for long. Nota Radical of any distinction could 
M. Méline inveigle into consenting to abandon for the 
nonce a single item of the party programme—the famous 
programme which the party carefully avoided executing 
while in power. 





‘Amazep at such staunch adherence to principles so 
often shelved, M. Méline nerved himself to a portentous 
decision. He had been thwarted in forming a Cabinet 
of Concentration: he would throw prudence to the winds 
and form a Cabinet of—Conciliation. He would gather 
around him a band of nice-mannered Moderates of not too 
fearsome aspect, who should inspire the Radicals with a 
belief in the innocence of their intentions and be prepared 
to join with their chief in throwing sops to Cerberus. 
Ministers galore were to be had on these terms, and the 
Cabinet took shape in no time. But what a shape! M. 
Méline found when he came to take stock of his labours 
that his Ministry was too irredeemably Moderate for it to 
be possible for any Radical to do otherwise than attempt 
to jump upon it off hand. He had made the wrong mix- 
ture. Already it was whispered that he was in league 
with the Orleanists and that he had undertaken to propose 
the repeal of the law exiling the Pretenders. Everything 
had to be begun over again. M. Méline unshipped half 
his colleagues of an hour and replaced them by politicians 


who, claiming to be Progressists, might pass at a pinch for 
Radicals. 





‘Ar any rate there seems to be a chance that a certain 
number of ducklings will consent to lie quiet for a while 
under the wings of M. Méline’s brood hen. Thus the 
Progressist group proper, that is the band of tormentors 
of Ministers led by M. Isambert, has agreed to vote with 
the Government. This decision, come to on Wednesday 
and the result in large measure of the inclusion of 
M. Darlan in the Cabinet, prevented M. Méline on 
Thursday from breaking the record of expeditious exit 
from office held up to now by M. de Rochebouet. The 
Radicals, defeated and exasperated, declare that the 
Ministry is at the mercy of the Royalist Right. This is 
true to some extent, as it was true that the Radicals them- 
selves were at the mercy of the Revolutionaries. On the 
whole Iam inclined to fancy that the Méline Ministry 
will prove as equal to living six months as any of its thirty- 
five predecessors. A period of comparative calm may be 
In store. The Radicals and Socialists may try to vent 
their fury, but it does not seem as if the populace proposed 
to join in the fun with spirit—La rue ne bouge-pas. One 
swallow doesn’t make a summer, nor one Tivoli-Vauxhall 
meeting a revolution.’ 
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IN THE CITY 

{INCE we last wrote there has been a further advance 
b in Home Railway securities and after a temporary 
set-back, induced by the sentences on the Reform 
Committee of Johannesburg—a cause which to those who 
are uninitiated in the mysteries of the Stock markets may 
seem absurdly remote—prices have again moved upward. 
The Scotch stocks have been most in vogue and on the 
whole deservedly so, since the extensions of the Caledonian 
ought to add largely to the Company’s traffic. Consols 
have slipped back a little and seem to have found their 
level for the present between 111 and 112, The 
subscriptions for the new Indian 2} per cent. loan were 
not so large as expected, but the price obtained for it, 
103, was astonishing. Americans have been pushed up a 
little further, but there is still no response from the public, 
and exchange remains at a level when gold shipments 
may be resumed at any moment. The settlement 
of the boundary dispute between Chili and Argentina 
has had a good effect on the securities of both 
exchange has also improved. 
Argentine Government bonds have advanced and the 
Funding Loan to which we have repeatedly called atten- 
tion still offers considerable attractions as a 6 per cent. 
investment. It seems likely that before long there will 
be a substantial rise in some of the Argentine Provincial 
Government bonds, and for the following reason. Dr. 
Rtomero’s Unification scheme involved among other things 
the taking over by the National Government of the 
Provincial indebtedness, and, though we cannot believe 
such a step to be advantageous to the National Govern- 
ment, it would certainly benefit the Provincial loans. The 
scheme was shelved in the last Congress, but it is under- 
stood that the Roquistas will have a majority in the new 
Congress which meets next month and that General Roca, 
who will probably become President again, is in favour of 
it. Should Dr. Romero therefore succeed in carrying out 
his proposals the existing debts of Santa Fé, Entre Rios, 
Cordova and the other provinces will be transformed 
into obligations of the Federal Government. The 
precise terms on which the conversions would be 
effected are not yet known, and they would obviously 
vary with the solvency and resources of each in- 
dividual province; but there is no doubt that they 
would put the holders of the Provincial Debt in a 
better position than that which they now occupy, for 
otherwise there would be no chance of the Provincial 
creditors accepting the Conversion. Investors of a specu- 
lative turn of mind might do well to look into the matter, 
for it seems as if the 6 per cent. bonds of the rich pro- 
vinces of Santa Fé and Entre Rios might easily jump up 
twenty points from the present quotation of 30. Of 
course Dr. Romero’s plan may not be adopted, but our 
information from a usually well-informed source is that it 
is almost certain to be passed, in which event the rise 
in the Provincial loans would immediately be consi- 


countries, and Chilian 


derable. 

It is to be hoped that the object lesson afforded by the 
G. H. Hammond Meat Company will not be lost on the 
public and that they will realise that sooner or later bad 
finance always brings its own punishment. The G. H. 
Hammond and Eastman’s Meat Companies were the 
creations of the Winchester House cum O'Hagan Group, 
and remain as monuments of the excessive greed of pro- 
moters, both concerns having been loaded with capital 
to an exorbitant amount in order to provide fortunes for 
the intermediaries. In 1894 there were several years of 
interest in arrear on the 8 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of G. H. Hammond and Company, and the 
prospects of the ordinary ever getting a dividend were 
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consequently remote. In that year however the Company 
did a good deal better than usual and there was a con- 
siderable sum which might have gone to the preference 
shareholders in part payment of the arrears. Certain 
financiers at once saw an opportunity of doing a stroke of 
business which they calculated no doubt would for the 
moment raise the market price of both the preference 
and the ordinary. Shortly, a scheme was proposed by 
which all the arrears of interest on the preference 
should be funded into 6 per cent. cumulative in- 
come stock ranking in front of the preference, and 
on the basis of the earnings of 1894 it was plausibly 
made out that for the future the earnings would 
fully meet the interest on the new income stock and pre- 
ference shares. Accordingly, about £150,000 of 6 per cent. 
income stock was created, and it was pointed out to the 
ordinary shareholders that whereas it would take a very 
long time for the Company to pay up the arrears on the 
preference and until that happened that the ordinary could 
not come in sight of a dividend, under the new scheme the 
annual charges in front of the ordinary would only be 
increased by £9000 a year, so that in a good year there 
would be a chance at all events of a dividend for them, 
This foolish scheme was, we regret to say, duly sanctioned, 
and the almost immediate result is default on the new in- 
come stock. As the Company has now to pay cumulative 
interest on the income stock, which represents the arrears 
which formerly carried no interest, the ordinary share- 
holders are really in a far worse position than before and 
the financial position of the Company in default with two 
classes of security, on each of which the annual interest is 
cumulative, is more encumbered than ever. 

Considering the startling fevents in the Transvaal the 
prices of Chartered and South African mines have 
remained wonderfully firm. There is an article on ‘ Kaffir 
Finance ’ in the May number of the National Review from 
the trenchant pen of Mr. W. R. Lawson, who some little 
time back forsook journalism to become a jobber in the 
American market. Much of what he says is perfectly tiue 
and has been said in these columns, but the fact that the 
methods of the Kaffir potentates are frequently dubious 
does not affect the auriferous character of the Rand, and 
the moral is that the public should use as much care as 
possible in selecting only those mines which so far as can 
be ascertained are honestly managed. More business is 
reported in the West Australian market where Hannan’s 
Brownhill have risen to 7} and Great Boulder to 9}. The 
latter's last fortnightly crushing gave 3165 oz. of gold 
from 932 tons of ore, and the Brownhill will, it is stated, 
show even better, the ore running 5 oz. to the ton. The 
majority of the Westralian [mines will, it is to be feared, 
require additional funds before they can get to work, and 
many will never get to work at all; for there are numerous 
shares quoted which emanate from promoters of the 
shadiest type. But that there are numerous sound and 
valuable properties cannot be denied and the output of 
gold in twelve months will probably astonish those who are 
now sceptical. 

We understand that the Grand Hotel at Birmingham 
is about to be offered to the public as a new investment. 
Extensive alterations have been recently carried out, and 
the internal accommodation is in every way worthy of its 
fine situation in the heart of the city. In addition to the 
lavish accommodation which is offered to vistors, a great 
feature is made of the commercial reputation of the hotel. 
Arbitration and auction rooms are provided on the ground 
floor, and as many as twenty spacious apartments are 
reserved as sample and stock rooms for the representa- 
tives of the large manufacturing firms that make the 
Grand their headquarters, 
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FROM THE MAY-POLE TO TOM MANN 


OETS, though perhaps they have most to say about it, 
are by no means the only persons who must feel 
that a certain alteration made in recent calendars denotes 
a considerable epoch in the steady withdrawal of Romance 
from the world. This is the exchange of old-fashioned 
May Day for modern Labour Day, with its riots in enslaved 
countries and its still more terrible demonstrations in free 
ones. It is true that for a goodly number of years already 
the pomps and rejoicings with which our Elizabethan and 
earlier ancestors were accustomed ‘to do observation to 
the morn of May,’ have shown signs of moribundity, if not 
of actual dissolution. All things, as a melancholy minor 
poet has observed, are 
devoured by Time's devouring hand: 
Where's Troy, and where's the Maypole in the Strand ? 
More than fifty years ago Charles Dickens, in commenting 
upon the changes that were already visible in his favourite 
city, reluctantly admitted that it was too late a day to hope 
for any metropolitan revival of those May sports which 
still survived, corrupted by unphilological rustic into 
‘ Maceboard,’ in some distant parts of the country. ‘What 
would your Sabbath enthusiasts say to an aristocratic ring 
encircling the Duke of York’s column in Carlton Terrace 
—a grand poussette of the middle classes round Alderman 
Waithman’s monument in Fleet Street—or a_ general 
hands-four-round of ten-pound householders at the foot of 
the obelisk in St. George’s Fields? Alas! Romance can 
make no head against the Riot Act; and pastoral simplicityis 
not understood by the police.’ Even in country districts, 
where at least one might reasonably hope to hear the 
pipes of rural Pan, and where shuuld be preserved the 
Arcadian simplicity of the earlier world, there are to be 
found an increasing number of children of the moderu 
spirit, like Mr. Hardy’s raddleman, who can see nothing 
in the ancient May games but ‘a lot of folks going crazy 
round a stick.’ Nor is there, the antiquarian may sorrow- 
fully assure himself, the smallest chance of any revival of 
the poetical observance of May Day in London. Ridicule 
is more effective than the sternest sumptuary law; and it 
is to be feared that only ridicule would be excited by the 
spectacle of a circle of barristers and journalists gaily 
footing it about the Griffin, of linen-drapers and book- 
sellers erecting their own May-pole in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, or artists from St. John’s Wood and soldiers from 
Knightsbridge combining to ballot for the Queen o’ the 
May in Hyde Park. 

Even the ubiquitous and long-suffering County Council- 
lor might demur at being required to dance the Morris, 
like old Kemp, all the way to Norwich, with a minor poet 
for orchestra, companion and sacer vates. Hyde Park is 
given up to an altogether different sort of merry-making 
on May-day now, and the Morris dance of to-day is quite 
different from that of the worthy and _ indefatigable 
Elizabethan. As soon might the guileless visitor to 
Edinburgh, confiding in the statements of William Hone, 
ascend Arthur Seat in the early morning in the hope of 
finding on the top that ring of ‘ bakers and other crafts- 
men’ dancing in their kilts around a May-pole, as 4 
Londoner seek to revive the ‘harmless folly of the time’ 
of which Herrick sang. The modern Athens would laugh 
at such enthusiasts even more consumedly than Duke 
Theseus did at bully Bottom and his crew. So far, 
romance is dead, one must confess. At the same time, 
the student of sociology, who has learnt from Mr. Tyler to 
look for sermons in coat-buttons and survival in everything, 
has some justification for believing that the modern 
Labourist (pardon the barbarous neologism) is, consciously 
or unconsciously, perpetuating the memory of the Roman 
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Floralia and those ancient mysterious ceremonies of 
Eastern lands that slowly developed into the erstwhile 
observances of May Day. The May-pole he has done well 
and modestly to abandon, for there is reason to fear that 
its original symbolism was hardly such as could be frankly 
expounded to this prudish age. But it is not impossible 
for the judicious student to find the germ of the modern 
Labour Day in the accounts which careful antiquaries 
have given of certain old-world May festivities. 

Thus, to take only one instance, a Westmoreland village 
called Temple Sowerby seems to have long enjoyed an 
annual gathering not very dissimilar from that which is 
now looked for in Hyde Park. There, we are told, it was 
the custom for a number of people to assemble together 
on the green on May-day morning. Such as wished to 
compete in the sports then came forward. ‘ Each candi- 
date in rotation,’ goes on the laborious Hone, ‘ commences 
a story, such as his fertile genius at the moment prompts: 
and the more marvellous and incredible his story happens 
to be so much the greater chance is there of his success. 
After being amused in this manner for a considerable 
length of time and awarding the prizes to the most deserv- 
ing, the host of candidates, judges and other attendants 
adjourn to the inns, where the sports of the day very often 
end in a few splendid battles.’ One finds here all the 
essential features of the average modern Labour-day con- 
course. A few hints seem also to have been taken from 
the May-day procession, which is thus described by another 
antiquary as it existed a century ago in rural England 
‘One of the demonstrators’ (a familiar word) ‘has a 
handkerchief on a pole or stick as a flag, whose business 
is to keep off’ (nowadays we should rather say to attract) 
‘the crowd. The rest have ribbons in their hats. The 
money collected is spent in a feast of plum cake, bread 
and cheese and tea.’ One is glad to note that even in 
that unenlightened day the principle of teetotalism had 
spread to the masses. 
both these customs in the present observance of Labour- 
day. The Morris dance, too, is still practised as freely as 
ever by a certain socialistic section of the demonstrators. 
And, if one admits that the British workman may be 
momentarily deified for the purposes of the poet, one 
may add that Herrick’s lines are always likely to be 
applicable : 

The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

Only the ancient custom of an early bath in May dew has 
unfortunately fallen into desuetude. That is a pity ; for 
even Hyde Park dew might be applied with advantage to 
the faces of some of our worthy demonstrators. If that 
habit were revived, perhaps we should not lose so very 
much by the change in the centre of interest from the 
May-pole to Tom Mann. 
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TINHE handsome and exceptionally interesting book 

which on its outside bears only this mystic letter is 
inscribed on the ‘title-page Napoleon, La République, Le 
Consulat, L’Empire, Sainte-Héléne. Paris: Librairie 
Hachette et Cie.’ It has also the very appropriate motto, 
‘on parlera de sa gloire sous !e chaume bien longtemps,’ 
taken from Béranger’s Les Souvenirs du Peuple (the name 
of the song might have been quoted for those who do not 
know their Béranger). 

The appearance of the book reminds one of a very 
curious passage in Tom Taylor’s Life of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, the unfortunate historical painter. On the last 
day of August, 1843, Haydon wrote in his journal, ‘Sir 
George Cockburn sat three-quarters of an hour at the 
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Admiralty. I was determined to bring him out about 
Napoleon so, after a little preliminary chat, I said, “Sir 
George, this is an opportunity which may never occur 
again. May I ask you one or two questions?” “ You 
may.” ‘ Why did you think meanly of Napoleon?” “Til 
tell you,” said he ; “ when I went to‘him with Lord Keith I 
went prepared to admire him. He behaved violently ; 
said I should pass over his cadavre, that he would not go 
to St. Helena, and so forth.” Not caring for all this, I 
said, “ At what hour shall I send the boat?” . . . I came 
at the hour next day to take him on board the Bellerophon, 
prepared to use force and ready even for bloodshed. To 
my utter wonder he skipped away and went on board 
without a word. After all these threats what do you think 
of that? At dinner he talked indecently before women, 
and burst forth and gave mea whole history of his Egyptian 
campaign, puffing himself grossly—in fact, he would talk 
of nothing but himself. When we got to St. Helena we 
rode out to choose a situation. He wished to have the 
house in which a family were, instantly. I explained that a 
week’s notice was only decent. He said he could sleep 
under a tent. As they rode down the hill I showed him 
the room I meant to occupy. Napoleon said, “That 
is the very room I should like,” so it was given up to 
him. Then he complained of the sentries. They were 
withdrawn, and sergeants put instead. Then he complained 
of them, and gave his honour if they were removed 
he would never violate his limits. I yielded, and that very 
night he went into the town He then asked for the 
4000 napoleons taken from him, which was granted ; and 
he bought up all the gold lace and green baize in the 
town to dress up his suite, and spent days in carving and 
arranging this gold lace. Now these are my reasons for 
He told me lies repeatedly ; 
and after granting him my own room at his own request, 
he wrote to the Government that he had been forced into 
one room!”’’ Of course one does not see much of this 
aspect of the great or little Corsican in the brilliant collec- 
tion of drawings relating to him included in N, save in the 
caricatures. In the portion of the book devoted to Elba, 
the Hundred Days, and Waterloo (the book is not 
paginated), there is a caricature by Cruikshank, and a very 
good one, of the signing of the abdication. Whoever is 
responsible for the letter-press comments on this, ‘On 
peut voix le grand Turc, dont on ne comprend guére la 
présence dans cette affaire, fort occupé dans un coin a 
aiguiser son cimeterre.. One would, however, easily 
imagine that this sharpening of scimitars is supposed to 
typify angry recollections of the Egyptian Campaign on 
the part of ‘the Grand Turk.’ As for Captain Dodgin’s 
sketch taken at St. Helena, the writer wonders if ‘this 
absurd representation is meant for a caricature or a like 
ness, but on turning two pages on one comes on g sketch 
by General Gourgand which closely resembles Captain 
Dodgin’s, and which clearly is not meant for a caricature, 
and on turning one page back one finds two obviously 
serious sketches which are far more exaggerated in 
obesity and untidiness than Captain Dodgin’s, 

The greatest interest, however, is to be found in the 
admittedly grave portraits and pictures, and in the great 
variety of views taken of Napoleon by different artists. 
There is, for instance, in the section ‘L’Empereur depuis 
1804 jusqu’ a la Paix de Tilsit,’ a representation of a 
bust by Houdon. One is inclined to say, ‘This is outra- 
geous. Fine as it is it cannot even have been meant for 
Napoleon, There must be some mistake.’ Turn to the 
death-masks given later on, and you see that the bust is so 
like them as to prove that the sculptor must have caught 
some subtle characteristics that underlay Napoleon’s 
ordinary aspect. Therefore, one believes also in a portrait 


thinking meanly of him. 
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by an unknown artist which is remarkable for excellent 
drawing, and for its likeness to a man of powerful mind, 
the late James Spedding. Of very great interest is a 
triple-headed sketch by Girodet, on the principle of the 
well-known triple-headed Richelieu. It was taken at the 
theatre, probably the Frangais. It represents Napoleon 
fast asleep, then waking up suddenly and looking round 
to see if he has been observed, and finally fixing his gaze 
on the stage with a forced smile. The mention of the 
Francais recalls to the memory a song which was once 
upon a time very popular. It referred to Napoleon’s 
constant but never fulfilled intentior to give the Legion 
of Honour to his favourite, the great actor Talma. The 
refrain of each verse was supposed to be spoken by 
Napoleon, and ran ‘Sans avoir décoré Talma ’—I have done 
such and such a thing. The last verse recounted how 
after Napoleon’s death awe-stricken wanderers in St. 
Helena heard it exclaimed by ‘une voix non plus humaine 


‘‘ Sans avoir décoré Talma 
Je suis mort a Sainte-Héléne”. 


To return to the portraits. In the 1804 period there is 
a very curious estampe in which the unknown artist has 
tried, and with success, by emphasising every possible 
point that the two had in common, to bring out an odd 
likeness between Napoleon and Frederick the Great. It 
is a very ingenious piece of work, very well drawn. Just 
above it is an ‘éventail d’aprés Caran d’Ache,’ which is 
an absolute masterpiece in little. No large picture could 
better represent the fire and swing of a cavalry charge. 
On Vigneux’s striking portrait a few pages before Prince 
Gabrielli wrote: ‘The only portrait of the Emperor that 
is really like him.’ It differs from many acknowledged 
portraits, but Napoleon was a man who must of necessity 
have had many varying aspects. In Vigneux’s portrait 
the chief feature is the determination of the pose, the 
mouth, and the fixed, far-seeing eyes. In Bouillon’s 
portrait of the First Consul there is nothing of this 
except that the face is strong as well as beautifully 
cut. The eyes, indeed, have a dreamy, far-off rather than 
far-seeing, look. Boilly’s portrait just opposite gives this 
look, but Boilly makes the First Consul ill-looking, which 
he never was. Baron Gros’s portrait of Bonaparte—temp. 
the Siege of Toulon—has all] the air of command and 
decision one might expect, but is remarkable for the 
seeming length of the face, as is Delacroix’s placed just 
above it; while one of the most remarkable things in the 
coliection is the portrait inédit made by a companion cadet 
at the military school in Brienne, and inscribed, ‘Mio 
caro amico Bonaparte. Pontarmini del. 1785. Touraine.’ 
Here, too, the face looks long and thin, with a promise of 
great determination in it. One of the most beautiful 
renderings is that by Baron Gros, taken the day after 
Areole. The face is splendid and full of enthusiastic will. 
It is impossible to conceive a more complete and better 
arranged collection than is found in this volume, which 
must not be left without reference to Raffet’s weird and 
impressive conceptions, Le Itéveil and La Revue Nocturne. 


HOKUSAI 


HEN a man has lived for ninety years in the world, 

has executed some 30,000 designs, and from first to 

last has counted himself a learner while he approved himself 
a master, he takes a little more knowing than the average 
man you meet. That is how matters stand in the case of 
Hokusai, whose admirers will never forget the debt they 
owe to M. Edmond de Goncourt for the life of the artist 
he has lately put forth with the aid of enthusiastic Japanese 
collaboratevrs. You may have seen so many prints after 
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Hokusai that you need to examine none for the 
signature to determine whether it is or is not his; you 
may have studied the work of his contemporaries, his pupils, 
and his successors so closely that you recognise their handi- 
work with the same swift surety. But Hokusai did so 
much work of such very different kinds, and progressed so 
constantly during a period of seventy years of work, that 
you hesitate to say that you know him. There is so vast a 
difference—of style, though not of excellence—betwixt his 
surimonos, little New Year cards as delicate as silver points 
and exquisite in colour as ever dream of southern seas, his 
views of Fuji-yama, and his innumerable studies of the 
ordinary life of Japan, that the man who knows him best 
is of all men the most likely to feel that the next print 
after the master that comes in his way may altogether 
change his views. He will still believe him by many a 
long mile the chief of all the artisan artists of Japan, but it 
may well enough happen that, having thought him greatest 
in one particular kind of art, he will presently be forced to 
believe that he is still more marvellous in something very 
different. Moreover, when this change of mind has come 
to pass, he will be as far as ever from the peace which 
springs from a mind finally decided. For with the best of 
opportunities he can have seen but a fraction of the master’s 
works —thirty thousand in all—and he must be aware that 
yet another print may induce in him another change of 
opinion. 

All that, however, need not count for very much. The 
thing of immediate importance is to consider Hokusai as 
the complete artist: the man to whom all things were 
entirely unimportant so long as he found himself pro- 
gressing in his art. Seventy years of life to the artist is a 
mere nothing, though in receiving it he is more fortunate 
than most of his fellow creatures. Hokusai had a score 
of years granted him in addition, and still he was not con- 
tented. He lived in a land where a man may change his 
name if he choose, and, at an age when your British artist 
is quite content with his work if he may add ‘ R.A’ to his 
signature, he was signing himself by a name which was 
altogether new. M. de Goncourt has found a most admir- 
able equivalent for the name by which the master chose 
to be known in his late days. One can understand the 
meaning of the phrase ‘ viei//ard fou de dessin ;’ but how to 
translate it into English? Perhaps the best way to achieve 
this impossibility is the translation of one of his prefaces. 
‘From six years old I have tried to draw things. When | 
was fifty I had executed innumerable designs, but you need 
pay no attention to them, or to any which appeared before 
I reached the age of seventy. It was not until three 
years later that I understood the structure of animals, 
herbs, trees, birds, fishes and insects. He goes on to 
expound the wonders of his art if he should have the good 
fortune to live to be a centenarian, or more than a cente- 
narian. At the age of a hundred and ten, he says, ‘ Chez 
moi, soit un point, soit une ligne, tout sera vivant.’ He 
even goes on to implore the men who are alive at the time 
of his present utterance to watch and see, and declare 
whether this promise of continual progression he makes is 
or isnot a mere lie. And this is ever the thing to be 
remarked of him: that he refuses to recognise the waning 
of man’s natural forces which one is accustomed to regard 
as inevitable. An all too early recognition of the fact that 
such a falling off must come killed Dickens and_ has 
destroyed many an artist since his time. But with Ho- 


kusai it is so different. Never was any man more tried with 
vulgar discouragements than he, yet he managed to believe 
to the very end that such successes as he gained were but 
preludes to triumphs which should put them into eclipse. 
He should be the dearer to us Western folk for that 
(as you may read in M. de, Goncourt’s book) he was all his 
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days despised and rejected of men. He had not the high 
classical manner, and declared himself independent of the 
schools. Indeed, as the adopted son of a mere maker of 
mirrors, he had no claim to consider himself a man of 
decent birth. But he was an absolute artist, and neither 
the fact of his obscure birth, nor the sneers and jeers which 
were aroused by much of his best work could affect him in 
the least. He was a man, anil it was necessary that he 
should find bread and butter for himself and his depen- 
dants. Therefore you find in this volume of M. de 
Goncourt’s translations of letters which might have been 
written in Grub street at the age when the Grub street 
hack was at his lowest. You learn that Hokusai was 
glad to get the equivalent of five shillings for a design 
which Whistler could not excel: that he was often afraid 
of his creditors, and that the wastrel son of a favourite 
daughter compelled him to undergo an infinite amount of 
trouble, and to dwell in hiding very often, since his 
industry was quite unequal to providing for the cost of the 
young man’s unlawful amusements. 

He worked amazingly, and his work was never valued 
at such a price as to secure him against the more 
ignominious forms of poverty. He had to put up with 
all sorts and conditions of sneers, and was even reduced 
to demonstrating before the whole population of a stupid 
provincial town that he, whose tiny surimonos were exqui- 
site, could, if it pleased him, produce designs big enough 
to startle the bourgeoisie when displayed in the midst of 
public streets upon a huge scaffold. It may be that such 
exhibitions (where he painted with a broom, while his 
pupils carried colours in buckets and troughs) left him 
convinced that the public still regarded him as a charlatan 
incapable of decent work. But he managed to live 
(though sometimes he had to do his work in the obscurity 
which an alias provided) ; and to live, with him, was to go 
on with his work. If you remember the tragic stories 
of many artists who have died at fifty or thereabouts 
mainly because they had somehow taken to heart the idea 
that the artist as such must die at about that age you 
will comprehend that Hokusai lived upon the whole as 
enviable a life as ever man enjoyed since Adam. 

He was a mere boy when he decided that there was 
none whom he could accept as master. Now he had not 
long been the pupil of the artist Shunsho, and there are 
few nowadays who would not be most content if their 
pictures (not being mere anecdotes-in-paint) were so 
completely satisfactory as the prints which represent for 
us the works of that artist. 
end there. 


His discontentment did not 
He was the first of all the impressionists, and 
his words as well as his pictures remain for proof of his 
assertion. He was very lonely and most miserable, he 
tells us, on a certain occasion, and suddenly it happened 
that he imagined himself wandering alone in a lovely 
landscape and crossing a multitude of wonderful bridges. 
Having once conceived a world more pleasant than that 
in which it was his fate to live he went away and designed 
it in colours so that all the world could understand how 
good it was. 

The master stands beyond all fear of the imitator, and 
it is very certain that Hokusai knew himself to be a 
master. A lesser man would have done his work (though 
none but Hokusai could have been the maker of Hokusai’s 
designs) and there ended. The ait of a generation 
after that which was his own would have counted for 
nothing at all. But the biggest man of the whole series 
was as much concerned that his successors should do work 
worthy of admiration as if he had been a mere South 
Kensington lecturer. Is it unkind to remark that these 
children of his care took to using glaring aniline dyes in 
place of the colours for whose preparation he left such 
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careful instructions, and, instead of the lovely curves of 
which he was a master, began to make the draperies of 
their figures altogether angular ? 

Hokusai was an artist, supreme in achievement and, of 
a surety, in aspiration. But the very day of his death— 
and he was ninety—he complained of the unkindness of 
the Fates, who had let him live to a great age, as age goes 
with men, and yet had denied him the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had learned as much as man may learn. 
Nothing is so delightful as to love an art, and study it 
with constant assiduity, and, after a long while, perceive 
that one has learned as much as there is to be learned. 
Hokusai had enjoyed this pleasure for close on eighty 
years, and for half a century had further enjoyed the 
admiration of innumerable pupils. But he is chiefly to be 
envied for the scene which is reputed to have taken place 
at the moment of his death. 

He had executed thirty thousand designs, and each of 
them had added to his fame, albeit his exchequer 
remained at a low ebb to the very conclusion of his career 
There was nothing in the way of drawing that he had not 
attempted, and the lover of his printed works would 
declare there was nothing he had not triumphantly 
achieved. 

The man who has achieved everything is of all men 
most utterly to be pitied, and Hokusai’s lot is to be envied. 
For when he lay dying he had no desire to talk of the 
past achievements which nowadays make glad, in their 
reproductions, a multitude of Western drawing-rooms, It 
never occurred to him that at ninety a man had the right 
to consider his work finished. He had done so well that 
it had been unreasonable in him to express a very active 
rebellion against the fates which sentenced him to quit the 
scene of his own activity. But every day of his life 
hitherto had taught him something as to his art, and he 
could by no means understand that to die was for him— 
at ninety—the only proper thing todo. He went on work- 
ing, and, when he had perceived that his time was come 
he complained only that it had not pleased the Gods to 
give him another ten years in which to make so sure of 
himself that he might have defied even them to challenge 
him as to the goodness of the work he did. But since his 
work is admittedly good, and has influenced Western Art, 
whether in the landscapes of Whistler or the affiches of 
Lantrec, it matters not what his contemporaries thought. 
He starved, but he knew himself at all times a master. 
Wherefore he is among the few sons of men who are 
altogether to be envied. 


FEATHERS AND FREEDOM 


N some ways, it is to be feared, the lot of the modern 
boy is cast in less pleasant, and, indeed, less profitable, 
places than that of his forbears. The days of unrestricted 
birds-nesting are no more. Acts of Parliament bar the 
way; and though coaches and four can proverbially be 
driven through such obstacles, the furtive hand of the 
clambering youth may not penetrate them with impunity. 
It is a miraculous wind that blows nobody any ill: hence 
even such a thoroughly desirable undertaking as the Pro- 
tection of Wild Birds must almost inevitably bear hardly 
on some one. But it may be doubted whether the power 
recently conferred on County Councils to make penal the 
taking of the eggs of any birds which they choose (subject 
to the control of the Home Secretary) to name will do as 
much towards preserving the population of our hedge-rows 
as it will towards stopping one of the best ways of foster- 
ing a love of natural history. Birds-nesting is the very 
life-blood of the budding naturalist. Moreover, the inde- 
pendence and the danger involved in the pursuit of rare 
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or far-sequestered eggs had an element of the salutary and 
the bracing about it; and the extent to which the exercise 
in this particular way of the natural human hunting instinct 
was directly responsible tor the destruction or serious 
diminution of bird-families is at least open to argument. 

There have long been signs, however, that some more 
efficient care of wild birds was called for. Such items of 
information as the report, only too well founded, that 
bird fanciers are now obliged to import ‘ English’ gold- 
finches from abroad are calculated to send a shiver 
through the lover of bird-life, more particularly if he 
has had sad experience of the dismal deadness to which 
the chasseur and.the spirit which he embodies have re- 
duced most country scenes on the Continent. Therefore, 
even though the hand of the Legislature may seem a 
little inaccurate in its stroke—misled perhaps by the par- 
ticular danger which evoked its latest activity—its effort 
is to be welcomed: especially as the penalising of egg- 
taking, however inacceptable and perhaps unnecessary in 
itself, has the unequivocal merit of having drawn atten- 
tion to and effected an increase of the powers—hitherto 
somewhat ignored and wasted—of protecting the birds 
themselves. 

There are two main Acts which provide for the pro- 
tection of wild birds, and between them a broad, if 
rough, line of distinction may be drawn. The Act of 
1880 is entirely concerned with the preservation of the 
birds themselves and their young; that of 1894, which 
during the present breeding-season has its first fair 
opportunity, deals more particularly with the eggs of 
wild birds, though at the same time it widens in an 
important manner the preceding Act. ‘The latter also 
differs from the former enactment in that it partakes of 
the adoptive character of much modern legislation and 
depends on the initiative of County Councils for its 
operation ; whereas the ‘provisions of 1880 are in foree— 
subject to voluntary modifications—everywhere, willy- 
nilly. 

As it is the more recent and probably, therefore, the less 
known of the two, we will deal first with the Act of 1894. 
Under it any County Council may apply to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in England, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, or the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, for 
an Order rendering it penal to take or destroy the eggs of 
wild birds in the county or any part thereof. The appli- 
cation and the Order may assume two forms. They may 
either specify certain birds the eggs of which may not be 
taken—under a penalty of £1 per egg—throughout the 
county or any part of it; or they may set apart certain 
well-defined areas within which the taking of the eggs of 
all wild birds is prohibited. The former of these methods 
has, so far, seized the fancy of County Councils in the greater 
degree ; and up to: the present time twenty-four counties 
have prepared lists—slightly pruned in some instances 
by the Home Secretary—of birds which may now sit on or 
near their nests and look the pilfering passer-by in the 
face with a certain amount of confident defiance. This 
number refers solely to England and Wales, for we have 
no space in this article to give details of what has been 
done in Scotland and Ireland under the Acts. It may be 
remembered that a year or two ago there was a great out- 
cry at the threatened extinction of the Cornish Chough, 
owing to the high market value commanded by its eggs 
and the consequent destruction of them. Indeed, it was 
the resulting agitation which underlay the passing of the 
Act of 1894. Naturally, therefore, Cornwall was the first 
to avail herself of the Act, and promptly prohibited the 
taking of the Chough’s eggs. There, alas! she stopped. 
Other counties, however, have been more elaborate in their 
measures ; and a goodly number of birds have been pro- 
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tected according to the varying needs of the districts. As 
regards some birds, it is not surprising to find that there is 
considerable unanimity throughout the country. Thus the 
Buzzards, the Goldfinch, the Hobby, the Kestrel, the 
Kingfisher, the Martin, the Nightingale, the Nightjar, the 
Nuthatch, the Owls, and the Woodpeckers, may now hatch 
in peace in upwards of a dozen counties; while the pro- 
tection of sundry other feathered favourites is nearly as 
widespread. The Home Counties, it is worth mentioning, 
have had special terms allowed them; and certain birds 
receive protection in them which have not been held to 
need it elsewhere. 

After this hasty glimpse we must turn to the other 
method, viz., the setting aside of areas for the complete 
protection of birds’ eggs. This method is not open to the 
objection to which the first-mentioned is subject—the 
difficulty of enforcing it owing to the exceeding similarity 
between the eggs of different birds. And the fact that 
hands must be kept entirely out of all nests will assuredly, 
it may be hoped, encourage the birds which already breed 
in these areas to do so with greater freedom, while others 
will probably be glad to take advantage of the asylum 
thus afforded. Nine counties have acted on this line, and 
the importance and hopefulness of the experiment may be 
judged when it is stated that among the areas selected 
are included—to mention some only—such well-known 
breeding places as the following: Wicken Sedge Fen, 
Norfolk Broads, Lundy and part of the North Devon 
Coast, and Spurn Point, Yorkshire. There can be little 
doubt that this is a good way of encouraging wild birds, 
and it is not oppressive in the same manner as the pro- 
hibition of birds-nesting throughout a county. 

Now to hark back to the Act of 1880, designed to pro- 
tect the persons of the birds during the breeding season, 
the provisions of which if judiciously extended and 
vigorously enforced seem to be far the least objectionable 
and most promising. Between the Ist March and the Ist 
August, as is perhaps generally known, no bird may be 
taken or killed, except by owners and occupiers of land in 
their own grounds: and as regards 80 species mentioned 
in the schedule to the Act not even owners and occupiers 
may interfere. ‘The schedule contains a curious list. Who 
knows much about, e.g., the Bonxie, the Marrot, the Phala- 
rope, the Tystey, etc.’ But the list can be supplemented 
by the Home Secretary: and twenty counties have made 
use of the opportunity to endeavour to secure that young 
families of common but favourite species shall not be left to 
pitiless destruction owing to the capture or death of their 
parents. This is in itself an important move, for, in 
addition to making it illegal for owners and occupiers to 
take or kill the scheduled birds, a higher penalty is put 
upon their heads and the professional bird-catcher is dis- 
couraged. And he certainly, at all events in the neighbour 
hood of London, is peculiarly responsible for the dis- 
appearance of our birds. 

In conjunction with the fourth and last method of pro 
tection the foregoing gains even greater importance. It 
has been shown that the fixed close-time does not suit 
equally well all birds—some begin breeding earlier and 
some continue later. Further, in many cases the young 
birds have not become sufficiently strong to take care of 
themselves by the Ist August and thus fall an easy prey to 
the catcher, being also peculiarly liable to suffer and die 
from unaccustomed food in captivity. To remedy this evil 
the close-time may be extended for a month or so at either 
end by the Home Secretary, and he has used his powers 
at the instigation of County Councils in nine instances. 
This is a method to which County Councils should pay 
more attention than they have hitherto done: and we are 
inclined to think that the law might be further strengthened 
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so as to prevent the capture of certain birds—according to 
the needs of each county—during the whole or at least the 
greater part of the year. Here we must, perforce, bring 
somewhat hurriedly to an end this inevitably cramped 
account of an interesting experiment. The Acts are not 
perfect: there are many loopholes in them: in some 
directions they go too far and not far enough in others: 
and the execution of them is not quite adequate: but 
we hope we have said enough to show what has been and 
what may yet be done under them whether in their 
present form or improved as it is hoped they may be. 


ORPHIC LONDON 
(BY A LITERARY VICTIM) 

HERE are people, no doubt envious foreigners, who 
affirm that the English are not a musical nation. 

Let any such cavillers, if they have not too nice an ear for 
the harmonies, make a sojourn in certain squares and 
streets of the West Central District, where, without moving 
outside their own domicile, they may enjoy all day long 
perpetual concerts, and, all night, uninterrupted serenades. 
Why the musical art should be so strenuously cultivated in 
these dingy districts we know not, nor why its professors 
should meet with such liberal and generous patronage 
and encouragement, unless it be that a considerable portion 
of the residents belong to the dramatic and musical pro- 
fessions, and may naturally be expected to have a fellow- 
feeling for their brother artists, whose performances have 
too often to be given, under the foggiest and most triste of 
British skies, to a brutally indifferent and even disgusted 
audience. This latter, it may be safely affirmed, invariably 
includes the ‘littery man,’ who, from inability to pay his 
last quarter’s rent, or some other cogent reason, finds him- 
self compelled to reside in the locality ; and is very far from 
upholding the verdict of a brother /ittérateur that ‘ music 
hath charms.’ Rather, as he sits down morose, uninspired 
and pessimistic to his morning article, does he realise the 
force and bitterness of the Miltonic utterance that ‘ Discord 
hath a thousand various mouths ’—in the persons of stroll- 
ing instrumental musicians. The first item in the perform- 
ance is a deaf man witha harp. The harp is minus most 
of its strings, and a large placard round the operator’s 
neck informs the passer-by that a philanthropic public has 
generously presented the deaf man (who has lost some of 
his fingers and his sense of hearing through a fire) with 
this instrument of torture. Why the philanthropic public 
could not have chosen another method of aiding this 
afflicted person, or why it should have assumed that the 


majority of its fellow creatures have also lost all sense of 


hearing, does not appear on the inscription. But if the 
Biblical harpist ‘executed’ in a similar manner, we are 
astonished that King Saul should have been delivered 
from his gloom and melancholy. The next exponent of the 
art is a lady lyrist from whose shrill, piercing notes there 
isno escape. One may shut out the sound of cock-crowing, 
which, in comparison with a certain type of cockney human 
voice, is soothing, pastoral, divinest melody, but no window- 
glass can exclude those hideous strains, from which we 
gather that the singer is a widow woman, whose lamented 
spouse is certainly in a happier situation than her hearers. 
She is an unwashed personage, whose neglected coiffure and 
general air of deshabille justify the suspicion that she has 
been out all night ; and there is a lack of sequence and finish 
and poetic style about her dirge that entirely alienates the 
sympathy ofa person of any literary taste. The first verse 
runs in this fashion :— 

I've lost my ‘usband and my ‘ome, 

And now all day I’m forced to roam ; 


I've six poor little children a-cryin’ sore for bread : 
Oh little dreamt I of these woes the morn that I was wed. 
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The second verse is less lyrical and personal and contains 
several lines of rather a Socialistic tendency to the effect 
that 

There’s honest poor as would gladly work, 

And never ’ard, ’ard labour shirk. 


For some reason or other (is it that most of the audience is 
of a particular sex ?) the canticles of the feminine singer are 
received rather coldly ; and her final lay is not couched in 
a polite and polished vehicle of expression. 

There is a moment of celestial quiet, from which one is 
aroused and shaken by what appears to be the thundering 
of the last trump. It is nothing; it is merely the German 
band. This body of executioners maintains with sacred 
solicitude the barbaric and crude national music of their 
Germanic forefathers, and all the primitive weapons used 
at other times for defence and domestic customs, such as 
horns, triangles and the like, are employed. The artists 
have hardly arranged their poles—which is the least in- 
artistic display of their instrumental operations, and the 
only one which submits to any concerted action—when, 
happily, the cloek strikes twelve, which is the correct 
dinner-hour for professional beggars, street musicians and 
other persons of the leisured class ; and the German band, 
after having exacted the commercial honorarium that eti- 
quette demands upon their retirement, disappears. The 
literary man, not having earned his lunch, takes advantage 
of the brief lull—that is to say there would be a lull if it 
were not for the piano in the next house, the squalling of 
the myriad cats that frequent the classic purlieus of the 
British Museum, and the cheerful whoop of the groundsel 
man—to set forward with the sparkling article upon which 
he is engaged. But not for long may a tormented mortal 
expect the continuance of this holy calm. Towards one 
o'clock the familiar sounds of an instrument known in the 
kitchen as the ‘orgynette’ strike upon the saddened ear ; 
and the performers—a dirty, diabolical-looking Italian 
with a huge grin, a lady dressed a /'/taltenne, also smil- 
ing, and a dark, crafty-looking infant or monkey (it is 
impossible to say which)—appear immediately under the 
window, gesticulating and gyrating in the odious manner of 
their country. They have managed to retain something 
of the bonhomie and good spirit of the children of the 
South, and, notwithstanding’ the disapproval and inhos- 
pitable advice (unaccompanied by any thing more sub- 
stantial) freely given them that they should return to 
their own land of sun, they steadily grind out ‘La Donna 
e mobile,’ ar. finally depart with faces expressive of great 
joy and gratitude. 

The next morgeau is a violin soio, the operator being a 
feeble, hoary man, whose patriarchal figure has been 
familiar to successive generations who have lived in the 
neighbourhood. But neither age nor custom has taught 
him aught; and his violin art is still in its adolescence, 
alternating between trembling indecision and a still more 
fatal audacity. Some one, probably on the homeopathic 
principle, sets up a rival violin solo in a neighbouring 
house, which so depresses and dispirits the aged violinist 
that he moves off and disappears into a neighbouring 
tavern. However, as the French say, ‘Il y a toujours un 
rlus grand malheur;’ and there is at least this to 
be said about a violin, that it admits of some variety 
and allows us to cherish a hope that is never wholly 
extinguished, for there is always the possibility that the 
next note, if no less atrocious, may be an octave lower. 
But in which direction can the most sanguine and the 
most insensible of mortal beings look for hope when a 
monster sits outside his door beating, without stop or 
pause, a great metallic bar upon a battered iron saucepan ? 
Why, asks the maddened individual threatened with 
cerebral fever (the malady of literary men of genius) —why 
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is this savage, this ruthless, pitiless barbarian allowed by 
the police to let off unchecked his inhuman infernal 
machine? Is there a privileged class amongst street 
beggars, and does the patentee of this Satanic thing enjoy 
a monopoly, a charter? Oh, for anything—laudanum, 
deafness, death itself—that would deaden this too, too 
acute hearing; and deliver a man from this space- 
defying, ceaseless, eternal clang-clang! Philosophers 
assert that all overwhelming calamities are useful by in- 
vesting us with greater fortitude and stoicism in facing 
lesser ones : and, after a quarter of an hour of this rasping, 
metallic clamour, we find ourselves welcoming the second 


- edition of the German band with a calm joy that is 


pathetic. This starts the programme of the evening’s 
serenade. Result of work achieved by literary man, nil : 
other than a resolution to write an ironical article on the 
‘ Advantages of being born deaf in a country given over to 
Music.’ F. H. L. 


THE LETTERS OF A ROLLING STONE 
I—ACROSS EUROPE 


Vendég fogadé a zold fihoz, Pozsony, 
25th April, 1896. 


OZSONY (europaice Pressburg) is over the Magyar 

border, so I may now claim to have crossed Europe. 

In the Balkan States a visit to Vienna is always spoken 

of as ‘going to Europe, and surely Hungary, with her 

Asiatic ancestry and sentiments, should also be set down 
as extra-European. 

The well-hampered traveller scarcely wakes before he is 
in Brussels, where the first glimpse through the grimy 
railway-windows suggests an allegorical picture of demo- 
cracy. Conceive a broad asphalt platform as stage for the 
never-ending dé“lé of toilers, vomited there by workmen’s 
trains from the suburbs. I calculated that overa thousand 
dingy figures flowed by every minute, and as there was no 
sign of an end during my breakfast half-hour, I could only 
conclude that labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum. <A 
drab uniform, rarely relieved by kerchiefs of menacing 
blood-red ; a shuffling, hurried, hopeless gait, already be- 
tokening weariness ; a morose silence, broken only by the 
clatter of sabots and the murmur of felt soles. And yet, 
did these toilers not toil, I might not have been munching 
an excellent pisto/et or barricading the cold with a rug. 

Right across Europe the railways are monstrously over- 
heated and though you turn a handle from ‘chaud’ to 
‘froid’—lucky if you mistake it not for the ‘ signal d’alarme ’ 
and invoke mysterious penalties upon your head—it makes 
small difference, and perforce you lay up for yourself 
treasures of catarrh-germs to be developed a hundredfold 
on first contact with the biting, humid outer air. The 
gambling-rooms at Spa are yet more intemperate, and 
robust indeed must be the constitution which can come out 
of them unscathed. This is only the second year that the 
tables have remained open through the winter and, so far, 
the experiment can scarcely have proved profitable. Even 
now, when the season is almost in its birth-pangs, there is 
often great difficulty in keeping one table going. Again 
and again I have seen as little as two francs exposed on a 
whole tableau, and as everybody knows the bank ought to 
have nearly every number covered to obtain any security 
of gain. One figure I observed with considerable curiosity 
and interest: a wizened little man, with an iron-grey 
moustache and the expression of a sphinx. He had before 
him a large wooden bowl containing coins and counters of 
every denomination, none of which he was ever seen to 
stake, and a big book, in which he noted down carefully 
every number from the first turn of the wheel at 1 p.m. to 
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the very last at midnight. I could never make out whethe; 
he was studying a system or preparing a publication, 

It is strange how few people realise that Belgium jg 
aspiring to replace the old German gambling-places. There 
are now roulette and trente-et-quarante at Ostend, Spa, 
Thuin, Namur, Blankenbergh and other places; but the 
enemies of Monte Carlo heed them not, and even invete. 
rate gamblers are scarcely apprised. The fiction of g 
private club is in each case strictly maintained, and jt 
requires three days to be elected, though blackballing is 
unknown. Every few hours the formality is gone through 
of putting the bank up to auction, but no one dreams of 
bidding, and the croupier who conducts the auction is the 
first to laugh at the farce. 

I had often heard about schools of croupiers at Monte 
Carlo, but I never saw one until I came to Spa this time, 
If you want to read the papers in the morning you must 
pass through the gambling rooms. The first time I did so, 
at about 10 a.m., | was amazed to find trente-et-quarante 
already apparently in full swing. But an attempt to stake 
soon undeceived me, and I found that the only punters 
were embryo croupiers, and that the goose-step of their 
education was learning to cast counters in quick succession 
with artistic precision. Otherwise the game proceeded in 
the ordinary way. Mechanical voices enjoined ‘ Messieurs, 
faites le jeu,’ and proclaimed ‘ rouge gagne—couleur perd,’ 
or whatever it was, for the sole edification of officials set in 
authority. Some of the beginners were quite youths, and 
the generality seemed drawn from the class of inferior 
waiters. The Spa croupiers certainly compare favourably, 
both in adroitness and courtesy, with those at Monte 
Carlo. 

Cologne was depressing, with the cathedral huddlingitself 
in the thick gauze of a white fog, and failing utterly to keep 
itself or anybody else warm. Every one was shivering at 
early mass, and alike priest, acolytes and comatose wor- 
shippers seemed very glad to get away to their own 
firesides. But it was impossible not to see that Cologne 
has made huge strides during the last few years. For one 
thing, the reproach that eau de cologne is the only 
endurable odour there can no longer be sustained, and it 
is now possible to walk from the Dom to the station with- 
out holding a handkerchief to the nose. The station has 
now become a palatial edifice—the finest station I know 
anywhere in the world. It is unnecessarily large, but the 
geography is intelligible and the architecture to be com- 
mended. 

It is impossible for the bitterest German-hater (say, an 
untravelled Frenchman or even a Hungarian) not to like 
Munich. Scarcely in Russia is such universal courtesy to 
be found ; the buildings, as well in shape as in colouring, 
are the ideal of a dream; everywhere the atmosphere is 
one of comfort, good humour, and joy. The Dom-Hotel 
there has spoiled me for all other hotels in the future ; 
food that could be eaten, an excellent cellar, and effusive 
attendance were lavished upon me there. I had some 
business at the Bavarian Court, and, after a Hofmarschall 
had visited me twice in the same afternoon, I become 
almost a royal personage myself: when I came in or went 
out, at least four people would scramble to throw the doors 
open for me, and the landlord would bow so low that he 
must have touched the mat with his forelock if he had not 
been bald. After this the comparative neglect of the 
Bristol at Vienna seemed almost /ése-majesté, To such an 
extreme is politeness carried in Munich that men do not 
wear their hats even in cafés and music-halls. The chief 
music-hall is set out in a way which was new to me. The 
seats, numbered and unnumbered alike, are all grouped 
round tables, five or six chairs to a table. Each table is 
covered with a white cloth and everybody drinks endless 
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jorums of beer. Munich is the Mecca of beer and the 
Hofbriiuhaus its holy of holies. Imagine a deep caver- 
nous sanctuary, with massive pillars and windows of dark 
stained glass, representing convivial subjects but only 
admitting a dim religious light, and in the centre a broad 
throne-like altar, whence big brown bocks are solemnly 
dispensed to the faithful. 1 never drink beer; but it had 
been profane to refuse, and I consumed a whole litre with 
considerable relish. 

From Vienna to Pressburg I travelled with two charming 
Hungarian officers, who readily discussed both politics and 
Hungarian travel. To my surprise, one of them, who had 
been quartered in Bosnia, deplored the effects of Austrian 
rule there. He told me that all the small cultivators, 
manufacturers and tradesmen were being crushed out of 
existence by larger and newer rivals, for the most part 
Jews. He compared the state of things to that described 
by Zola in Le Bonheur des Dames where the Bon 
Marché extinguished all the commercial enterprise of a 
whole quarter. 

As to the Millennial Exhibition, opinion here is by no 
means unanimously enthusiastic. There is a strong im- 
pression abroad that, if anybody profits by it, it will be the 
Jews and other wholesale capitalists, and there is some 
inchoate resentment that the ever-inflammable patriotism 
of the Magyar should be prostituted to mere commercial 
purposes. Meanwhile a comic side has been introduced 
by the protest of the Porte against the proposed harem in 
the Turkish section. This was to have comprised repre- 
sentative beauties of all nations, whose efforts toward the 
delectation of visitors would doubtless have conveyed an 
unfair impression of the sanctity of Turkish home life, 
The abandonment of the scheme has, however, caused 
widespread disappointment, and it is to be hoped that 
another pretext may be found for accomplishing so laudable 
anend. I hear that the condition of the exhibition is 
likely to be most rudimentary for many weeks to come, 
but that this will not be emphasised in the press, for whose 
representatives lavish attentions are in course of prepara- 
tion. Haroip GaAveriGan, 


THE NEW GALLERY 


F the New Gallery exhibition for this season does not 
make so brave a show throughout as it has done on 


some former occasions, yet there are many works of 


singular beauty and interest to be seen there, and it is not 
to be supposed that a gallery with a yearly exhibition can 
always be at its very best any more than can an individual 
painter. The whole impression too of the place is, as 
always, pleasing, and the aged critic may possibly find it 


arelicf to light upon a comparatively limited number of 


pictures that demand close attention among a larger 
number which are ower good for banning and ower good 
for blessing, while here and there are some on which 
pronouncement would seem but idle. 

One curious thing to note is the obvious influence, 
mostly influence tending to excellent work, of greater upon 
asyet lesser painters. Thus Mr. John D. Batten’s S¢. 
George (62) is a very charming study very plainly inspired 
by the work of Sir Edward Burne Jones; Mr. Edgar 
Wills’s Sawyers (51) is a fine thing which could never have 
existed had not Jean Francois Millet existed before it, 
while the influence of the Millet school is apparent enough 
in Miss Mabel Ashby’s very praiseworthy Study (143). We 
go further back, back indeed to Constable, in Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s impressive Under A Thundercloud (148), and 
there is a touch of Corot in Mr. Ernest Parton’s attractive 
Hush of Evening (205). We make these observations in no 
kind of depreciatory sense. There are no longer ‘ schools’ 
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of painting in the old sense; but though the particular 
form of the thing has changed, the spirit of it survives, 
and it is well that it should be so. So long as the art 
exists painters will continue to form their style on that of 
acknowledged masters. This is no kind of bar to their 
producing work which is really original, if they have 
original talent, or something more than talent, within 
them. It does but serve to mark the particular direction 
in which their fancy and feeling have been swayed in the 
earlier days of their practising the noble art. There are 
of course cases—there are very few if any at this Exhibi- 
tion of the New Gallery—in which imitation is very far 
indeed from being the sincerest or any form of flattery 
cases in which we find a clumsy barren repellent 
attempt at imitating the method of some justly celebrated 
artist. Such cases are not worth serious consideration 
by serious critics. ‘Non ragionam di lor, ma passa’ 
(spoiling the rhythm by leaving out ‘ guardae’). Taking 
landscapes and seascapes generally the Highland Cattle 
(8) of Mr. Mac Whirter, R.A., has a very true and striking 
effect of cloud and misty rain or rainy mist, while the 
cattle are of course excellent. Mr. Colin Hunter’s Chaining 
a Drifted Log (12) is rougher than the roughest of his usual 
sea-pictures, but jis full jof his peculiar sense of the move- 
ment and colour of the sea. Mr. W. Padgett’s Across the 
Dunes (47) deserves the highest praise. The low-pitched 
scheme of colour is perfect in its way; the movement, the 
weary eagerness of the lone woman plodding her tiring way 
along, anxious to get on and struggling against the inroads 
of fatigue, are rendered with strange vividness, and ,the 
dreariness of the lowering landscape at the back completes 
a picture which dwells forcibly on the memory. The same 
painter has a fine effect of light in his Evening Red (53). 
Mr. Albert Goodwin’s Venice (168) is too Arabian-Nightish, 
Mr. Frank Dillon’s Rialto (313) is too pale and ineffectual, 
but Mr. Cesare Formilli’s Clovelly Harbour (407) is not only 
capital in drawing and colour, but by some subtle intelli- 
gence on the painter’s part it catches as it were the inner 
spirit of the place and brings back a flood of recollections 
of the unique village with its scents of the sea, and of other 
things less pleasing, and its almost altogether delightful 
population. Mr. Alfred Parsons’s On Cotswold (108) may be 
singled out for very high praise, being excellent alike in 
form, colour, and values. The foreground is especially good. 
We must not leave unnoticed Mr. McLachlan’s Orion (320), 
the success of which is in proportion to its great difficulty. 
Among figure and other pictures we have found our- 
selves disappointed with Mr. Watts’s two studies of Adam 
and Eve (136, 141). They somehow lack the grandeur 
both of conception and execution that one has learnt to 
expect from this great painter, and it is a joy to turn from 
them to the reduced and slightly changed replica of 
the magnificent Time, Death, and Judgment (79). Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s Aurora (147) is a thing of much 
beauty, and the fact that one does not see why it is called 
‘ Aurora’ is of very little consequence. The drawing and 
colouring both of the figure and of the background are 
exquisite, and the arrangement of the drapery is a master- 
piece. But it is by no means disparaging to this picture 
to say that it is inferior to the same painter's Zhe Dream 
of Launcelot at the Chapel of the San Graal. This is a work, 
beautiful alike in thought, composition, and execution, 
charged with poetic feeling and poetic sense of exquisitely 
harmonious colour, It should rank amongst the painter's 
finest work, and is to our thinking far and away the best 
figure picture in the Gallery. One could not know if put 
to it which to admizxe most, the faces and attitudes of Sir 
Launcelot and the Angel, the management of the light 
and shade, or the composition, drawing. and colouring, 
Therefore is one well content to remember every detail of 
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the picture, and to reflect that all these details combined 
go far to make up a whole work of transcendent beauty. 

Mr. Philip Burne-Jones is to be congratulated on very 
considerable success in his Game of Life and Death, with a 
quotation from ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ He has caught 
the poet’s spirit with true perception. But there is this 
to be said. It was inevitable that the finely conceived 
and executed figures of Life and Death casting dice should 
dominate the whole scene, and therefore it would have 
been better to make the figure of the seaman less 
prominent than it is, a result which might have been 
achieved in more than one way. As it is he seems mean 
and dwarfed. There are faults too in the colour, but one 
prefers to dwell on the picture’s undoubted merits. Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship’s Touch and Go (247) is a magnificent lion- 
picture. Mr. John Collier hastwo works. In 4 4.M. (255) 
—a young girl in bed listening to an elder sister returned 
presumably from a party—it would be difficult to find any 
fault. Drawing and colouring are alike good, but the 
chief triumph is found in the management, broad yet 
delicate, of the light and shade. Joan (42) is vastly well 
in its colour scheme, with the white kitten, the light-blue 
dress and the darker blue ribbon *n the gold-flaxen hair, 
but, as a certain painter once electrified a Frenchman by 
saying, ‘Je voudrais que la téte et la taille se détachissent 
un peu plus.” Mr. Briton Riviere’s dn Old World Wanderer 
(155) is altogether delightful in colour and in multiplicity 
of bird-character, while the figure of ‘the first that ever 
burst into that silent sea’ is highly successful. 

We must not pass on to the portraits without a good 
word or something more for Mr. Claudius Harper’s picture 
Pythia (182), which is full of imagination and has in it, if 
one may use a parodox, a curious quality of dark light. 
Yet more charged with fantasy, and most excellent fantasy, 
is Mr. Fernand Khnopff’s Des Caresses (38). It is a very 
striking work, fine in colour and drawing: the attitudes 
and faces are altogether to be admired, and the expression 
of the sphinx-leopard is masterly. So might Becky Sharp 
have looked had she been translated to such a sphere 
of existence. The picture is one which will bear close 
attention. 

Among the portraits Mr. Shannon’s Lady Mappin (18) 
has much merit, and the painting of the hands is a notable 
point. Mr. Alma Tadema’s Family Group has all his good 
qualities, which are, as we all know, very good. Mr. 
Richmond’s Miss Gertrude Lenis (166) is very well com- 
posed, drawn and painted. Mr. Sydney P. Hall’s The 
Duke of Argyll speaking in the House of Lords (223) 
brilliantly conveys the idea of the life, command, and 
eloquence which belong to the original. Mr. Dampier 
May’s Cardinal Manning (81), painted in 1891, is a really 
fine achievement, full of character and first-rate in painting. 
Mr. Sargent’s Countess Clary Aldringen (240, misnumbered 
246 in the Index), like all Mr. Sargent’s work, repays 
study for its remarkable technical skill in colour and value 
and, like much of Mr. Sargent’s work, has qualities which 
some people will find disagreeable. Wa oes Fp 


THE DRAMA OF THE WEEK 


W* refer such of our readers as wish to know more 

about the true nature of the pretty sort ot snake 
that lurks under the shelter of a Japanese tea house, to the 
outspoken pages of Mr. Henry Norman’s clever book— 
Japan. But since to the pure, it seems, all things are or 
should be pure, it were ungracious to lift the veil which 
hides the ‘ true inwardness’ and detail the manners and 
the tricks of the gentle but wily Geisha—a kind of 
Japanese young lady, whose morals fit her as lightly as do 
the charming kimonos or loose robes of embroidered crépe 
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de chine she wears with such becoming grace. Once, how. 
ever, the mind is made up that in The Geisha, produced at 
Daly’s last week, there’s no offence, why it becomes not 
only a very harmless extravaganza, but, also, quite the 
most delightful comic opera seen in London for a very long 
time. And, forsooth, what matters it who or what a 
genuine Geisha is, provided she behaves herself properly 
and acts as daintily and sings as sweetly as does Miss 
Marie Tempest, for instance, as Geisha Mimosa San, or 
Miss Letty Lind as Rowly Powly San, a false Geisha of 
English origin, who very nearly pays for her folly in dis- 
guising herself as a Geisha, by being compelled to marry 
the terrible Marquis Imari—‘ permanently if not exclu. 
sively,’ as that elderly nobleman expresses it. 

There is mercifully a consecutive thread of a story in 
The Geisha, and it is curious to note how even the veriest 
pretext of a plot satisfies in a degree the intelligence and 
rests the mind of the spectator, who is otherwise soon apt 
to get bored to extinction with the aimless meanderings of 
the heroes and heroines of such plotless pieces as Biarritz, 
The Artist’s Model and the Gaiety Girl. 

It is however as a spectacle that the newest ‘opéra 
comique’ must be judged and in this sense it is by far the 
most exquisite and artistic we have yetseen. The first Act 
takes place in the ‘Tea House of the Thousand and One 
Joys, under the Wisterias heavily hung with white and 
lilac bloom. Many of the audience may imagine that the 
prodigious length of the clusters of flowers introduced 
is exaggerated, but this is not the case, as those who have 
seen the Wisteria growing in Japan or even in Turkey can 
attest. The scheme of colour introduced in the costumes in 
this scene is perfect in tone and harmony, consisting mainly 
of pure white and dainty shades of green, blue, primrose 
and lilac. That able authority on all things Japanese, 
Mr. Arthur Diosy, kindly assisted the management with 
his remarkable knowledge and taste, so that not a single 
costume is inaccurate even in its most trifling details. The 
kimonos or robes are draped to perfection @ la Japonaise, 
and the obis or sashes are tied as only a real Japanese 
woman would tie them. The prettiness of the opening 
scene is truly fascinating—a very dream of Japan. The 
illusion is complete when the Kurumaija rushes on with 
Miss Letty Lind in a genuine kanzashi or ‘hansom’ of the 
country. And then the fun begins in earnest—very dainty, 
delicate, graceful fooling it is too, the climax of which is 
reached when Miss Letty Lind sings in her quaintest style 
the amusing song, ‘The Toy Monkey,’ words and music 
by Mr. Lionel Monckton. 

The second Act takes place on a sultry afternoon amid 
the autumn glory of copper beeches and of groups of red, 
brown, pink, and orange chrysanthemums massed in 
pyramids of vivid colour against the bluest of skies and seas, 
with the peaked snow-covered cone of the Sacred Volcano 
glistening in the distance. And now the kimonos and 
the obis of the ladies are seen to have lost their spring- 
like hues of the first scene and to match in the vigour of 
their reds and yellows the glowing background—a truly 
superb harmony of colour, worthy of all praise. Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse focuses with his gorgeous robes of cloth 
of gold and silver the magnificence of his environment, 
and finto all this Asiatic splendour comes Miss Letty Lind 
in white and pink, to dance and sing as the prettiest of all 
Geishas past, present and to come, and to add a key-note of 
delightful delicacy wholly her own to what otherwise 
might prove too dazzling for correct taste. She sings and 
dances twice in this Act, especially charming being her 
song of the ‘ Bad Poll Parrot,’ sung as she only could sing 
it, without a voice, but with a grace unsurpassed since the 
days when Céline Chaumont babbled about the first leaf 
in the early seventies. 
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The music throughout is pretty, not very striking or 
original, but invariably appropriate and refined. Here and 
there a genuine Japanese melody has been introduced with 
excellent effect. The composer is Mr. Sydney Jones, who 
has provided Miss Marie Tempest with two very pretty 
songs, Which she sings perfectly—we had almost written 
inoomparably—for, to be just, Miss Tempest’s method is 
just now unrivalled. Her voice is not very powerful, but 
che uses it like a great artist of the good old school of 
Italian singing. Miss Juliette Nesville adds her piquancy 
tothe performance, and that is saying a good deal, for 
she is a most amusing little lady. Mr. Harry Monkhouse 
is the naughty Marquis, and is, needless to say, very 
funy. His costumes are as magnificent as they are 
accurate. Mr. Hayden Coffin sang excellently, but the 
music of his part is never likely to become popular. 
Mr. Huntley Wright is genuinely funny as a Heathen 
Chinee, and Mr. William Philips, a clever young actor with 
asweet tenor voice, sang and acted the little he had to 
do very nicely. Mr. Louis Bradfield, too, was not well 
suited, and was a lover without a sweetheart and a tenor 
yithout a song. Possibly something may yet be done for 
these two young gentlemen, and indeed for Mr. Hayden 
Cofin. They all want better songs. The group of 
‘English young ladies’ is represented by Misses Hetty 
Hamer, Blanche Massey, and Margaret Fraser—et c’est 
tout dire. They have absolutely nothing to do but to look 
charming, and, needless to say, they do so to perfection. 

Of The New Baby at the Royalty, the less said the 
better. Mr. Arthur Bourchier would have done well to 
have left this particular baby in its native land, Germany. 
It was not worth importation, When it comes to a funny 
handling of one of those uncanny subjects which form the 
plots of not a few of Wagner’s operas—the loves of Brunn- 
hilde, Siegmund and Sieglinde—we instinctively draw the 
famous ‘line.’ Possibly, if The New Baby had been 
genuinely funny, one might have excused its lack of 
construction and its unpleasant situations ; but it has not 
the power to provoke much laughter. The acting was 
better than the piece deserved. Mr. Bourchier played 
well and so did Mr. Charles Troode and Mr. Blakeley, but 
their efforts, like those of clever Miss Alice Mansfield and 
Miss Irene Vaabrugh, failed to keep the audience even in 
firly good humour. 

The Vaudeville, resplendently redecorated, re-opened 
its doors on Wednesday night with a new farcical comedy, 
4 Night Out—an anonymous adaptation of L’Hétel du 
libre Echange—which has had some success in Paris. 
The English version is not a work of literature, being 
indeed merely a sort of pantomime, with any amount of 
wrong doors and queer complications—too many of them, 
for after a time they become confusing and cease to 
amuse. The fast and furious fun of the closing scenes 
vas admirably interpreted by Mr. George Giddens, as 
Pinglet, Mr. Charles Sugden, Mr. William Wyes, Mrs. 
Edmund Phelps (Madame Pinglet), Miss Fanny Ward, and 
Miss Pattie Brown. They worked with a will, and achieved 
‘uecess for themselves and the piece, although we doubt 
its ‘drawing qualities,’ as old Mr. Bateman used to ex- 
press it. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


A PASSAGE in Mr. Fraser Rae’s new Life of Sheridan 
_ Yaises anew a literary question of some little 
‘nterest, It has to do with the authorship of the four- 
line ‘epigram’ which Sir Benjamin Backbite, in The 
School for Scandal (Act ii. scene 2), professes to have 
“titten “extempore ’ on Lady Betty Curricle’s ponies :— 
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Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies ; 
To give them this title I’m sure can’t be wrong, 

Their legs are so slim and their tails are so long. 


These lines form part of a set of verses, untitled, printed 
by Moore in his Life of Sheridan, and ascribed by him to 
Sheridan in collaboration with Thomas Tickell. Frederick 
Locker reprinted these verses in his Lyra Elegantiarum, 
assigning them solely to Tickell, but giving Moore’s state- 
ment in a note. Mr. Fraser Rae now reproduces them as 
he finds them in Sheridan’s own handwriting, with the 
result of showing that this version differs in detail from 
Moore’s. It does not much matter who wrote the verses, 
but it is curious thit we should have no direct testimony 
as to the authorship. The fact that they exist in 
Sheridan’s autograph, and that four of them are put into 
the mouth of Sir Benjamin Backbite is not, of course, 
convincing proof that they were the sole work of Sheridan. 

We may take it that the new edition of Ainsworth’s 
romances, which are to be reproduced with the original 
illustrations, is intended for the library, and will appeal 
in the main to those who remember the said illustra- 
tions and may like to possess a reprint of them. A 
scoffer might say that only for the sake of the pictures 
will the edition be bought. It is possible, however, that 
there are still people who think highly of Ainsworth as a 
romancist, or, at any rate, have a sneaking regard for 
him as one who helped to assuage their youthful thirst 
for fiction. Personally I should place him below even 
G. P. R. James. What is certain is, that his popularity 
has been at least fairly well maintained. I find that 
during the last half-dozen years there have been new 
editions of the following tales by Ainsworth :—Guy 
Fawkes (five editions), The Tower of London (four), Old 
St. Paul’s (three); The Miser’s Daughter, Jack Sheppard, 
Windsor Castle, and The Lancashire Witches (two each) ; 
and The Manchester Rebels, St. James's, Auriol, Crichton, 
The Flitch of Bacon, Rookwood, The Spendthrift, The Star 
Chamber, Ovingdean Grange, James II., and Mervyn Clitheroe 
(one each), 

Very welcome to many will be the new and cheap 
edition of The Anatomy of Melancholy, which Messrs, Bell 
promise us. Apparently it is to be, in effect, a reproduction, 
of the edition by Messrs. Shilleto and Bullen, published 
three years ago at thirty-one shillings and sixpence. In 
its new form it will be a boon. It is now fifteen years 
since Messrs. Chatto and Windus first published their 
seven-and-sixpenny edition of the Anatomy, and I see 
that this edition is still in the market. Talking of 
Messrs. Chatto, I am reminded of the ‘Story of a Trainer’ 
—Mr. John Porter—which they are about to issue, and 
the editorship of which has been undertaken by Mr. Byron 
Webber. This book on Kingsclere could not have been in 
better hands than those of Mr. Webber, who is one of the 
few authorities on sporting matters who are also literary 
men. I have a very pleasant recollection of his Jn Luck's 
Way, his Pigskin and Willow, and his Tartan:and Gold, and 
we all know how large has been his experience as a writer 
on current sport. 

I have on my table Professor Lodge’s Richelieu, the first 
volume of the series’ of ‘ Foreign Statesmen’ which Pro- 
fessor Bury of Dublin is to edit for Messrs. Macmillan. 
This series, which will ‘range’ with that of ‘Twelve 
English Statesmen,’ promises to be very interesting and 
acceptable. Professor Bury will himself take up the subject 
of Catherine II. Mr. Frederic Harrison will write on 
William the Silent; Dr. Franck Bright will deal with 
Maria Theresa ; Louis XI. will fall to the lot of Professor 
Prothero; and among other writers secured are the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco, the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
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and Messrs. E. Armstrong, A. H. Hassall, H. O. Wake- 
man, and P. F. Willert. 

Among the new novels of the immediate future will be 
Billy Bellew, by Mr. W. E. Norris; The Riddle Ring, by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, and 7'he Convict Ship, by Mr. W. 
Clark Russell. In the dim and distant future, it appears, 
we may be reading (or trying to read) a romance by Miss 
Braddon, having for its background the times of Charles IT, 
The English translation of M. Zola’s Rome, announced for 
publication, will be by Mr. E. A. Vizetelly. Among 
coming reprints of standard fiction look out for Sense and 
Sensibility, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, and illustrated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson—an attractive combination. 

We may assume that Mr, Alexander Allardyce, whose 
death has just been recorded, was of Scots blood. I have 
seen no reference to the fact that before he came out as 
a novelist and entered’the service of the Blackwoods he 
had had some experience as a journalist. For a short 
time, I believe, he was on the editorial staff of a Glasgow 
newspaper. His City of Sunshine was very readable ; his 
Eariscourt fairly good ; his Balmoral (me judice) not so well. 
As literary adviser of a great publishing firm he was, how- 
ever, the right man in the right place. 

Last week one of the Spectator’s writers perpetrated 
an unconscious ‘bull.’ A Mr. J. R. Spears had printed 
‘for ever’ as one word—‘ forever’; whereupon the 
Spectator chided him mildly for turning ‘ for ever’ into ‘a 
monosyllable’! This reminds oue of the critic who com- 
plained of the monosyllabic nature of the titles of 
Robertson’s plays, giving Sociefy as an example. It is 
pleasant, by the way, to gather from Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton’s letter in the Spectator that he has not quite given 
up all idea of publishing a book on D. G. Rossetti. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


‘SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION 
BILL’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 
25th April, 1896. 

S1rR,—The writer of the article in your last number on 
Secondary Schools and the Education Bill’ denies that 
St. Paul’s School has any claim to be considered non-local for 
the purposes of the new Education Bill and rictures to himself 
my father, the High Master, ‘chafing and raging’ under the 
bureaucracy of the London County Council. Now one of the 
trusts on which Colet gave his estates in Berkshire and 
Buckinghamshire and elsewhere to the school was that it should 
be non-local. To use his words, ‘There shalbe taught in the 
scole children of all nacions and countres indifferently.’ I 
admit that in order to carry out fully the spirit of this direction 
under present conditions it would be well to increase the 
element of boarders in the school ; but, even as it is, there are, 

suppose, as many boarders at St. Paul’s as at Westminster. 
Again the number of non-Londoners who settle for awhile in 
the neighbourhood in order to send their sons as day boys to 
the school is very considerable. But is not the matter, after 
all, ves judicata? St. Paul’s is the fifth of the nine schools 
which the Public Schools Commission were directed by their 
Letters Patent to include in their inquiry. Their report on the 
school (the only report made on St. Paul’s, since by the fact of 
its inclusion in the ‘Public Schools’ Letters Patent the 
‘Endowed Schools’ Commission were debarred from inquiring 
or reporting) speaks of the school as one ‘that might and 
ought to become the first in London and one of the first in 
Great Britain,’ and, while recognising the fact that the school 
is situated in London, admits that the ‘country has a right’ to 
make demands as regards its management. In other words it 
is, like the British Museum, situated in London, not as London, 
but as the ‘ Metropolis’ (to use the word of the report) of 
England. It must be remembered that legislation for St. Paul’s 
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on the basis of this report was only postponed at the Trustegy 
request in order to avoid prejudicing a pending law suit, ang 
that an Act of Parliament is now actually in force which stij 
contemplates such legislation for St. Paul’s and makes interim 
provision against the creation of vested interests.—I am, etc, 


R. J. WALKER, 


MR. SHAW LEFEVRE’S FIGURES 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 30th April, 1896, 

S1R,—May I ask whether extraordinary is not too mild 4 
word to apply to the fashion in which some farmers’ accounts 
are treated by Mr. Shaw Lefevre on pp. 39-42 of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression? One 
statement, based on accounts supplied in Mr. Spencer's Report 
on Gloucestershire, I must quote z# extemso, adding that the 
special point under consideration is the fall of payments for 
local rates. ‘Of a farm near Cirencester .. . of 329 acres, 
the following are the results: 1882-4, average rent £507, 
rates £69; 1891-4, average rent £325, rates £39. Reduction 
of rent 36 per cent., of rates 44 per cent. Rates in 1892-3, 
2s. 4d. per acre, instead of 4s. 4d. in 1892.’ A superficial in. 
spection would certainly not suggest that this farm comprised 
329 acres until Lady Day 1885, and subsequently only 279, 
Minute multiplication suggests that a rate of 4s. 4d. on 329 
acres would yield over 471. The highest figure given for 
rates during the whole period is £69 9s. for 1882-3. On the 
other hand, if the rates supplied by Mr. Spencer for 1893-4 be 
taken instead of those for 1892-3, the amount per acre will be 
found to be not 2s. 4d. but over 3s. 1d. Nor does the matter 
end there. The use of averages obscures the fact that during 
the three later years the rent was falling. In 1893-4 it was 
only £305—7e., £20 less than the average given—but ihe rates 
paid in that year amounted to £43 13s. 1}d., while the average 
worked out is only £39. 

Of the astounding carelessness with which the figures tabu- 
lated for or by Mr. Shaw Lefevre have been collected, the 
following are instances that deserve attention. £860 is set 
down as rent in 1878 of a farm in South Wilts. The accounts 
for 1878 show that the rent was £992 4s, but there is another 
item. ‘Stock bought £860 6s. 9d.,’ which, standing at the head 
of the expenditure column, has perhaps been given brevet rank 
as rent. The accounts of a farm, as set out in Mr. Wilson 
Fox’s Report on Suffolk, contain three averages, one for rates 
and taxes, two for rates carefully and specially distinguished 
from taxes. These three averages are quoted not quite 
accurately and grouped together in a column headed ‘ Rates.’ 
I need not labour the point further. I ask whether the matter 
ought not to be gone into by a professional accountant, who, if 
he be a prudent man, will decline to approach the case of a 
certain farm in Mid Norfolk. That the marginal reference 
given for that farm should be to p. 152 of Mr. Rew’s Report, 
and that Mr. Rew’s Report should only contain one hundred 
and thirty-six pages, is a trifle compared with the complications 
that lurk behind those accounts. Another troublesome mis- 
print ina marginal reference credits Essex with a farm which 
reaily is in Huntingdonshire. Some limit ought to be put to 
the slovenliness of work printed at the public expense. That 
limit, I maintain, would be passed were accounts showing pay- 
ments of £99 5s. and £48 for rates and taxes to be quoted thus : 
‘Rates £99 5s. and £40’ from which is deduced a reduction of 
rates amounting to 60 per cent. This, as far as I can make 
out, has been done in the case of the second Suffolk farm dealt 
with.—I am, etc. BEWILDERED. 


ABOUT PARROTS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 30th April, 1896. 


S1R,—With reference to the entertaining police-court cas¢ 
of last week in which a Spanish-swearing parrot was the pro- 
tagonist, you may think the following anecdote worth printing. 
It is certainly unfortunate that the young man presented his 
betrothed with a parrot which swore as if it had survived from 
the days of the Spanish Main, and that the Sefiorita was ver 
enough in the Spanish tongue to understand the dreadful 
swear-words which it used. One is reminded of the person ° 
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Boolong, 
Who sang to the people a song ; 
It wasn't the words 
That frightened the birds, 
But the horrible double cngtong. 


Only in this case, to quote a kingly saying, it seems to have been 
ery ‘single ongtong’ and it was not the human being that 
frightened the bird but the bird that frightened the human 
ping. However, all this is tolead up to the fact that I possess 
a parrot, an Amazon, which constantly talks what sounds like 
gibberish. It has been suggested and may well be true that the 
bird is really swearing horribly in Portuguese ; but I have never 
come across a Portuguese to tell me. The most curious thing 
about Apteryx (so-called because his plumage is beautiful) is 
that when he does talk English he talks it after the historical 
‘sive the knave a groat’ parrot. I must not weary you with 
instances, all of which can be attested by witnesses other than 
myself, but here is one. Apteryx had a very bad cold one 
morning and I gave him as usual cayenne pepper in a lordly 
spoon as medicine. For the first time in his life he refused it. 
| reasoned with him calmly and temperately, finally saying, 
‘Why don’t you take it? It’s not poison.’ On which Apteryx 
cocked his eye and saying, ‘Well, I thought it was,’ absorbed 
the cayenne joyfully. You will believe this story or not as you 
lease ; but it happened exactly as I have set it down.—I am, 
ttc, DARSIE LATIMER. 


REVIEWS 


MR. FROUDE’S LAST BOOK 


The Council of Trent. Lectures Delivered at Oxford 1892-3. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Late Regius Professor of 
Modern History. London: Longmans. 


We have now before us the final literary legacy of the late 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
lt was not the last piece of work on which he was engaged, for 
the volume on the English seamen of the reign of Elizabeth 
vas written a full year later. But the present book never had 
theadvantage of revision by the hand that wrote it. It was 
delivered in the form of a course of lectures during the winter 
of 1892-3, and was then laid aside, while the Elizabethan 
mar:ners were engaging the author’s attention. It is no secret 
that Mr. Froude, when he returned to Oxford after an absence 
of more than thirty years, felt as a considerable burden the 
tle of bricks in the form of statutory lectures which the last 
University Commission imposed on all professors. To a man 
img engaged in teaching the production of new courses of 
ketures is an easy thing enough. But to one who has devoted 
timself to purely literary work, with no obligation to hurry, or 
bring forth a fixed amount of material at fixed times and 
sasons, the obligations of a professor under the new system 
ae decidedly irksome. Hence it came that Mr. Froude took 
delivering in alternate years courses that broke new ground, 
ad courses that did little more than recapitulate on a large 
«ale some of his older work. For an undergraduate audience 
the latter were quite as profitable and interesting as the former. 
Indeed they were probably even more valuable—wide surveys 
large periods of history are precisely the things which the 
wdinary University lecturer least frequently essays and least 
‘appily accomplishes. He is far more prone to be the slave 
this ‘period,’ and to over-burden his pupils with mountains 
ofnames and dates, and long lists of treaties and constitutional 
‘actments. Outlines sketched by a man with a great talent 
br Picturesque description and forcible statement are a whole- 
‘me corrective against over-specialisation, and we are sorry to 
member that the audience which attended this particular set 
‘lectures was a small one, and met in the professor’s own 
Study, not in the huge hall which was required to hold the 
hultitudes who attended the course on the seamen of the 
‘teenth century. It would have been well if a whole genera- 
tlon of undergraduates could have been induced to hear Mr. 
Froude recapitulate for the iast time his indictment of the 
mediaeval Papacy. 

For to sum up the drift of the book, we may say that it is one 
More of those eloquent and incisive declamations against the 
PPonents of the Reformation which the professor was wont to 
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put forth, sometimes in the shape of essays, sometimes in the 
shape of solid volumes. The thesis is the same one which lies 
at the base of his Erasmus, his Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, 
of several of the papers in his Short Studies, of the whole of his 
History of England under the Tudors. He wishes to protest 
against what he calls ‘the modern view that the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century were as narrow-minded and bigoted as 
their opponents ; that they were contending for the shadow of 
a shade, that, as Goethe said, they “‘ threw back the intelligence 
of mankind for centuries by calling in the passions of the mob 
to decide questions which ought to have been left to the 
thinkers.”’ He sets forth once more his thesis that ‘ the original 
Reformation was a revolt of the laity against the clergy: a 
revolt against the most complicated and all-embracing practical 
tyranny that the world has ever seen—a tyranny based on an 
assumption no longer seriously held even by Catholics them- 
selves, that the Church was the source of all authority secular 
as well as spiritual.’ The Council of Trent gives its name to the 
book, but the account of its genesis and its doings occupies far 
fewer pages than the general sketch of the Reformation which 
precedes it, The narrative indeed ends at the Peace of Passau, 
and does not contain the history of the later sessions of the 
revived council—‘ in purpose and nature a new assembly, with 
which I have no present concern.’ In short the author sets to 
work to write an apology for the Reformation and its leaders, 
not to give in detail the points which occupied the attention of 
the ‘ meeting of three cardinals and sixty bishops which decked 
itself with the inappropriate title of an cecumenical council.’ 

The doings at Trent engage Mr. Froude’s attention only be- 
cause they made impossible for ever the reunion of the Western 
Church. He holds that such a reunion was still possible when 
the Council was summoned—a view which Charles V. and 
many other statesmen held at the time, but which we must 
venture to doubt. The German Protestants were surely too 
far committed by this time to their doctrinal changes ; and no 
mere reformation of morals and discipline would have con- 
tented them. The complete failure of the Edict of Augsburg 
is practical proof of the fact: what they failed to accept in 
1530 they would not have received in 1542, even if it came to 
them backed by the authority of the General Council which 
they had been demanding for so many years. It is practically 
certain that the Emperor’s honest attempt to reunite Christen- 
dom came a quarter of a century too late. When the German 
States had realised that it was possible for them not only to 
exist, but to maintain a vigorous spiritual life while out of com- 
munion with the Papacy, the heart went out of their cry for a 
Council. It was obvious that even if the assembly was really 
representative of all Catholic Europe, and even if it was con- 
ducted on anti-Papal lines, yet the desires and sympathies of 
the Southern nations were not the same as those of the Teutonic 
races, The ideal of the Spaniards, for example, would have 
been the sort of Reformation that Hildebrand had carried 
out five centuries before—a return to primitive austerity, not 
a development in the direction of the new learning and the 
new theology of the Renaissance. And however honest the 
Council might be, it must inevitably fail to be representative : 
no infusion of Northern divines or lay ambassadors could have 
sufficed to counterbalance the dead-weight of Italian bishops. 
Well-nigh every market-town in Italy was an episcopal see: 
in the North huge dioceses like Utrecht or Munster stretched 
over thousands of square miles. But the vote of a bishop of 
Utrecht or Munster would count for no more than that of a 
bishop of Foligno or Grosseto, and the Italians profited too 
much by the existence of the Papacy to allow them to take 
sides against it. As bishops many of them might chafe 
against Papal exactions, but as Italians they would never con- 
sent to sacrifice the national primacy which the constitution of 
the Medieval Papacy gave them. 

Undoubtedly Paul III. played an insincere and wholly selfish 
part in all his dealings with the council. Whatever chance it 
might have had of leading to unity and reconstructing discipline 
and morals in Catholic Europe was destroyed by his policy. 
But what chance had there really been from the first? We 
may agree with Mr. Froude’s summary of his work: ‘ He had 
reigned for fifteen years in storm and strife, and carried his 
flag to the last in the front of the battle. Pallavicino calls him 
clarissime memoria princeps. He had found the Church a 
cadaver, says the Cardinal ; he left it almost recovered to life 
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It is the opinion of his biographer that he had but one fault— 
he was too much attached to his bastard children. Now if it 
be a merit to have baffled the honest endeavours of a Catholic 
Emperor to clear the impurities from the Church and preserve 
the unity ot Christendom, Paul had more than earned the 
praises of his encomiast. He began his reign with the affectation 
of being himself a reformer. If he was honest in his desire, he 
made the accomplishment of it wholly impossible by his arro- 
gance and obstinacy.’ But while subscribing to this view, we 
must still hold that even if Paul had acted in all honesty the 
breach was too wide to have been healed even by a reforming 
pope and a well-meaning emperor. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


1. The Theatrical World of 1895. By WILLIAM ARCHER. With 
a Prefatory Letter by ARTHUR W. RIVERS and a Synopsis 
of Playbills of the Year by HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 

2. Dramatic Essays: John Forster, George Henry Lewes 
Reprinted from the Examiner and the Leader with Notes 
and an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT 
W. Lowe. 

London : Scott. 


1. Mr. Archer’s book is introduced by a most delightful and 
interesting prefatory note by Mr. A. W. Pinero—so delightful 
indeed as an unfolding of one of the pleasantest of personalities 
that instead of¢making any excerpts from it we shall leave 
readers to pick out for themselves the best passages in a piece of 
work where all is good, and shall go straight, not to Tartarus, but 
to Mr. Archer’s observations and criticisms. Turning the pages 
at random after one has read them with care—a virtue of which 
a reviewer of to day may justly boast—one lights upon Mr. 
Archer’s appreciation of Aing Arthur at the Lyceum. It is 
always worth while to read what Mr. Archer writes if only to 
disagree with him. To begin'with we find Mr. Archer decidedly 
unjust to Mr. Comyns Carr’s verse which rises whenever the 
occasion demands it to the height of true poetry, and which 
when there is no stress and strain is invariably melodious and 
expressive. Mr. Archer goes on to fall foul of the scenic 
appointments (let us be thankful he does not ‘as many use’ 
employ the phrase mise en scéne in a totally wrong sense). 
This of course is a matter of opinion and not of criticism. 
Some playgoers whose experience, going a good deal farther 
back than Mr. Archer’s, includes the finest scenic effects of 
foreign as well as of English playhouses, were more than satis- 
fied with the staging of King Arthur, but ‘that’s not much.’ 
What is extremely absurd, a thing which is ‘& pouffer de 
rire’, is that Mr. Archer should have gravely counselled 
Sir Henry Irving to call in Mr. Herkomer, of all people 
on the earth, as a consultant on scenic effects. Think 
of it! Mr. Herkomer ‘the gifted hamachoor’ favouring 
Sir Henry Irving with his superior advice upon stage 
setting. But, Palsambleu, it would be almost worth while to 
see the result, for one night. The theatre would no doubt be 
crowded if the thing were properly advertised, crowded to 
excess, since every person who had any knowledge of the stage 
would know that such an experience could come only once in 
a lifetime. Mr. Archer in this connection has one phrase 
which would be very happy if it were at all applicable to the 
matter in hand. ‘ Pictorial illusion is not the highest aim of 
theatrical art, but it is at all events better worth achieving than 
pictorial disillusion.’ This is true enough and well put, but as 
we have said does not to our seeming apply in any point, 
except the passing of the Grail, to King Arthur. On this point 
we are at one with Mr. Archer, although he jocks wi’ deeficulty 
and more than dubious taste about it. Mr. Archer’s apprecia- 
tion of the acting all through is warm and accurate. 

As to the author’s chapter on ‘The Censorship’ there is not one 
single syllable to be said in defence either of its wisdom or of 
its taste. That Mr. Archer's absurd Ibsen-worship should here 
find scope was to be expected, but it was actually a surprise to 
find him jeering and jibing in his elephantine fashion at the 
memory of the late Mr. Pigott on account of a very acute 
remark which that accomplished scholar and gentleman made 
out of the vast storehouse of his experience on the MS. of 
Hedda Gadler. Nor has it occurred to Mr. Archer that the 
remark may have been tinged with sarcasm. There is much 
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offence here, and also in the observations at the end of the 
article. De mortuts nil nist bonum may be carried too far, but 
hitting a man when he’s dead is worse than hitting him when 
he’s down. 

It is pleasant to turn from this stuff which is neither well-breq 
nor good-natured to the article on that ridiculous charlatan 
Maeterlinck. There is no offence here. Mr. Archer only makes 
a hare of himself. His point of view may be judged from this 
supreme sentence, ‘Can any one read Pelléas et Mélisande 
without longing for the ocular realisation of the exquisite series 
of pictures it contains?’ And the answer comes pat to one’s 
mind, ‘ Yes, every one except a small set of “ superior ” persons 
who are blinded by self-conceit and who think to gain distinc. 
tion by glorifying crack-brained rubbish.’ On the other hand, 
in the article on Romeo and Juliet we get to real criticism, not 
dry gush—the paradox is the only way of describing Mr, 
Archer’s style—of personal opinion. It is because Mr. Archer 
constantly mixes up criticism and opinion, two things as 
different as marble and putty, that it seems impossible for him to 
become a critic in the truest sense of the word. It isa pity, for in 
what he has to say of Romeo and Juliet (with Mrs. Campbell 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson), as in some other chapters, he 
does deal in true criticism. But for the most part unfortunately 
the trail of the confusion is over it all. 

2. The introduction to this unique and interesting reprint is 
well conceived and well executed, although here and there 
there is a suspicion of super-subtleness, as when it is made out 
by the introducer or introducers to begin with that Forster 
could not have seen John Kemble whom he cites, and it is 
afterwards admitted that Forster might have been taken at the 
age of five years to see Kemble, and that the impression might 
have remained on his mind for ever. There is nothing new in 
this. He who writes these lines remembers every tone and 
gesture of that great and eccentric little actor Robson in many 
of his ‘crack’ parts though he was taken to see Robson when 
not much older than Forster at the time of his probably sole 
view of John Kemble. It was then scarcely worth while to 
make a pother about this. On the other hand the authors are 
in their right when they say that Forster’s accounts of 
Macready’s acting should be taken with a certain amount of 
caution because of the close personal friendship that existed 
between the actor and the critic. Yet ‘that’s not much,’ since 
even Macready’s contemporaries, and in this connection we 
refer to those contemporaries who disliked Macready privately, 
have left record upon record of his genius. It is written of 
one such that, being asked about Macready, he replied, ‘! 
hate the growling brute. But by —— he cav act. It is also 
written by more than one actor of the time that, to take one 
instance, Macready’s first entrance in Hamlet was a shock to 
preconceived ideas on account of careless dressing and ‘ make- 
up,’ and angularity of demeanour, but that the moment he 
began to speak he became transfigured into the living Prince 
of Denmark. The view taken by the writer or writers 
of the introduction as to Lewes’s dramatic achievements 
strikes one as a little superficial. The adaptation of 
Mercadet, done in an incredibly short space of time 
should surely not be blamed now for tricks of nomenclature 
which were most distinctly the fashion of the time. And 
Lewes, whose criticism is finely appreciated in the introduction, 
wrote in this adaptation not a part of Balzacian subtlety, but a 
part designed and destined for the inimitable Charles Mathews. 
Whether Charles Mathews ever saw Geoffroy in the part lt 
might be a difficult thing to find out ; but it would seem that 
the English actors general view of it came very neat to 
Geoffroy’s, avoiding the tragic touch which M. Got imported 
into it. One is reminded of a story concerning Charles 

Mathews in Affable Hawk (JJercadet). Those who saw or 
in that supreme piece of comedy acting will remember his 
indication, with two fingers of one hand and one finger ee 
other, of a person who is pulling the wires ee 
puppets dance. Charles Mathews was once complimented by 


the hostess of a country house in Lancashire when he - 
there staying upon his performance of Affable Hawk. * 
asking what she had liked best in his acting he got the pest 
‘I think the times when you seemed to be milking the aa 
However, this is but parenthesis, and really there 1s little 

praise to be given to the introduction prefixed to a volum 
of interesting matter. 
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between Forster’s and Lewes's opinions on the self-same things ; 
put there is more than this. Take for instance Forster's 
criticism on Macbeth—the name of the particular actor who 
called it forth would be of little moment but that he happened 
to be the inspirer of the celebrated ‘ Macready riots’ in New 
York. Forster dwelt with keen perception upon the ‘dreamy 
grandeur’ of Macbeth, and objected with equal justice to the 
style of so-called acting according to which the actor looks only 
for particular effects in particular passages, effects arrived at by 
stress of voice and gesture, without having thought out the char- 
acter in all its truth and subtlety from beginning to end. This is 
indeed, to quote Forster, ‘the truly vulgar style of acting, and 
this according to all trustworthy accounts is the style to which 
Forrest abandoned;himself, relying entirely upon his physical 
gifts, such as they were. No tearing a passion to tatters will avail 
in Macbeth. The Thane was a fateful and terrible visionary, 
who listened too readily to the supernatural promptings from the 
under-world, who was never free from doubt and remorse, and 
who was yet so filled full of courage that when he was ‘tied to 
astake’ he fought on and on with desperate daring to the last 
gasp, and died, according to his given word, with harness on 
his back. Lewes’s criticisms, as here given, cover much wider 
ground than Forster's and what he had to say, especially about 
French and German acting, is well worth attentioa, but the style 
has in it a curiously irritating quality of self-satisfaction and 
even self-conceit, and it is odd, indeed, that a man so well up 
in the matters of the French stage should have so persistently 
mis-spelt the name of the great Frédérick. Lewes left out the 
final k, a strange omission on the part of one who posed, not 
altogether unjustly, as an authority upon such things. The 
whole impression, indeed, given by this valuable reprint of 
‘Vivian’s’ criticisms is that at that period of his life ‘ Vivian’ 
was parcel-pedant and parcel-fop, and Forster’s style sticks 
fiery off indeed from his. This does not alter the fact that the 
volume is one which every student of the stage should possess. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Lincoln's Inn Fields and the Localities Adjacent. 
HECKETHORN. London: Stock. 


We have witnessed the publication of a good many books on 
Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Heckethorn, by adding the Fields, has 
greatly increased the difficulties of the task he has set himself ; 
atask, we fear, to which he is hardly equal. There is a well- 
worn Latin phrase as to the greatness of truth and its ultimate 
triumph. Its existence proves one thing very clearly. The 
Romans were unacquainted with English local histories and 
particularly those relating to London. The same old mistakes 
and errors are repeated over and over again. Serious investi- 
gators may disprove them as often as they are stated, but they 
Crop up again in the next book with unfailing vitality. There 
isno use in assuring Mr. Heckethorn that no person named 
‘Sir Edmondbury Godfrey’ ever existed. It is, however 
satisfactory to observe that he points out the absurdity of 
saying, as so many have said, that Lincoln’s Inn Fields were 
‘designedly laid out so as to be exactly of the size of the base 
of the Great Pyramid. The Great Pyramid is nearly 762 feet 
square. The Fields measure 821 feet by 625. Also he speaks 
of William, Lord Russell, and not Lord William Russell. But 
against these merits must be placed a number of small errors 
almost on every page, and Mr. Heckethorn, like so many other 
writers, dabbles in heraldry without in the least understanding 
it. At one place he ascribes to Malcolm the following descrip- 
tion of the arms of the Inn: ‘sapphire, fifteen feremolins, o7, a 
canton of the second Azure. Lion rampant, purpure.’ Malcolm 
was a good herald and, besides, did not write nonsense. In 
another place we note that {Mr. ‘Heckethorn’s knowledge of 
architecture is on a par with his heraldry. The order on the 
front of Lindsey House is well known as an excellent example 
of Inigo Jones’s Ionic, and in the engraving on page 90 it 
i$ correctly represented. Yet Mr. Heckethorn states in so 
many words that ‘the building is of the Doric order.’ Hudson, 
Reynolds’s master in the matter of portrait-painting, lived in 
Great Queen Street, and our author goes out of his way to tell 
Us that ‘his portrait of Handel at Oxford is said to be the only 
One for which the’great musician ever sat.’ But a half-length by 
Hudson is in the National Portrait Gallery, and a note by that 
Most accurate writer, Sir George Scharf, mentions a full-length 
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by the same artist in the collection of Lord Howe at Gopsall. 
As Handel is literaliy dragged in here, and as he had never 
any special connection with Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Mr. Hecke- 
thorn might have been [expected either to exercise a little care 
or to leave the matter alone. Again, we read that the Red 
Lion Inn ‘no doubt took its name from the red lion in the 
Lincoln arms.’ But apart from the fact that, as has been 
noted already, there was no red lion in the Lincoln arms, the 
Red Lion Inn, which gives its name to the adjacent square, was 
called, like many hundreds of other inns throughout England, 
from the figure on the signboard, and it is in a different manor 
and parish from any part of Lincoln’s estate. These are all 
small matters, but they are a not unfairly chosen sample of 
Mr. Heckethorn’s careless way of writing history which con- 
stitutes a serious blot upon his book. 

His scheme and method are excellent. He takes the square 
as his centre and begins with an account of the eastern block, 
or Lincoln’s Inn itself. Then he takes the Fields; next the 
Clare Market or southern block, then the western, and finally 
the northern blocks are described. A biographical index is a 
good feature. We cannot quite make out on what principle 
the boundaries are fdefined. They are not parochial. Some 
of the streets and buildings mentioned are in St. Giles’s, some 
in St. Clement’s, and of course the area of the Inn itself forms 
a kind of precinct or parish not included in either. Mr. Hecke- 
thorn’s summary of the early history of the Inn is very con- 
fused and confusing. There is something about Fitchett’s 
Field, the name of which is sometimes given as ‘ Fichetts,’ and 
afterwards, without reason assigned, as ‘ Ficketts.’ What it 
had to do with Montfitchett’s tower on the city wall, near 
where the Zzmes office is now, we are not told. The Holborn 
site of the Blackfriars house was west of Chancery Lane, 
and Mr. Heckethora would have us believe that it formed 
part of Lincoln’s residence. In fact, the whole of the passage 
relating to the beginnings of the house should be re-written. 
What Thremhall Priory in Essex had to do with Lincoln’s Inn 
we fail altogether to see, nor yet why the author refers to 
p. 41 for a further account of Fickett’s Field, that page having 
no mention of it. How the lawyers came into possession of 
the Inn remains a mystery. Lincoln died in his own house 
in 1311, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. Whether it 
is true or not that he was ‘ a person well affected to the study 
of the law,’ and gave up his house to the lawyers, we can only 
say it is most unlikely, as he retained the house himself as long 
as he lived. The Black Friars migrated to the city in 1276, 
but no part of their buildings were used by Lincoln, whose 
house was to the south, about the middle ‘of Chancery Lane, 
while theirs looked out onjHolborn, 

The accounts of Great and Little Queen Streets are very 
entertaining. In Great Queen Street is still standing a beauti- 
ful old house, now divided and one end sadly disfigured with 
stucco. There is a very picturesque sketch of it at p. 172, 
made before the recent Vandalism. Here Sheridan lived and 
before him Hudson, the painter, and Hoole, the translator of 
Tasso. It is the only house that looks as if it might have been 
designed by Inigo Jones. It is not easy to appropriate any of 
the older houses to their orizinal inhabitants. One or two are 
in a very good style, but a majority are, at least now, shabby in 
the extreme. At No. 52, which has a handsome front, lived 
Strange, the engraver, knighted in 1787. Among other inhabi- 
tants of this once most fashionable street, was Peter Ludgate, 
a Middlesex magistrate, who died 1825. Mr. Heckethorn puts 
into his biographical index the name of a Mrs. Rudd who, he 
says, died in Great Queen Street on 25th April, 1809. He 
repeats the entry with an altered date, which has an odd effect. 
At No.7 in Little Queen Street,;}Mary Lamb murdered her 
mother at the dinner table, in a fit of madness. A church now 
stands on the site. A little more attention to details, a few 
minutes, we might almost say, spent on correcting the sheets, 
would have made this a very good and useful, as well as, what 
it is, an entertaining book. The illustrations and especially the 
plans, are very good, though, for the most part, rather rough. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE 
The Indian Uncle. By LESLIE KEITH. London: Bentley. 


Essentially Scottish, and localised in the Edinburgh of the 
beginning of the century, before gentle and simple were merged 
in the modern phrase ‘ middle classes,’ the Edinburgh where 
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some of the originals of Kay’s Portraits survived, this story will 
not be appreciated by the many to whom the country and the 
traditions of a past generation are equally unfamiliar. Yet 
there was charm and plenty of originality to be found in ‘an 
Edinburgh when gentility still housed itself in George Square ; 
when the old thorns in the Lovers Loan made a blossoming 
pathway from north to south, linking the few scattered country 
houses to the town; when stately yellow chariots drawn by big 
white horses were still to be seen in the spacious leisurely 
streets, and sturdy citizens could walk from one of its borders 
to the other upon their own feet.’ To Katherine Gordon, at 
eighty, and Ann Lauder, the lifelong servant of the family, 
reminiscences of a still older society were vivid, and they them- 
selves landmarks of an earlier time. Thirty years ago there 
were a few survivals of such masterful old gentlewomen as the 
lady in question, with the ‘court Scotch’ now extinct on their 
lips, and with never a shred of vulgarity in their outspoken 
utterances. Mrs. Gordon is a type of the patriotism, centri- 
petal in its working, which Sir Walter once described, though 
he put the description in the mouth of a villain. Her antagonism 
to English influences is shown in her ruthless endeavour to 
crush the love-longings of her granddaughter, the gentle Jean ; 
and her pride in the clan into which she is adopted by marriage 
in every other action, phrase, and thought. It is this which 
makes the successful nephew, the /adian Uncle of Jean and 
Grizel, so welcome on his return that his attempt to conceal his 
real identity is pardoned by the proudest of her sex; which 
makes him actually dearer to her than her own sons and grand- 
children, and bids fair to keep her alive to witness the re- 
purchase and rebuilding of the house of his ancestors. For 
Adam Gordon, who parted in anger from his late uncle’s home, 
has always been the best and ‘ gayest’ of Gordons, and his life 
of success, with a spice of adventure, has quite redeemed his early 
rebellion in the lady’s eyes. When he returns and finds he can 
preserve his incognito from the other members of the family, 
there are three he cannot outwit for a moment; his aunt, his 
cousin’s wife the motherly Mrs. Pom, and the faithful Ann. 
That excellent serving-maid is another survival, a female 
counterpart of the famous serving-man, whose ‘me, Pitt, and 
Pitfour’ is an analogue of ‘ego et rex meus,’ and better in its 
grammar than its deference. Indeed, the author has imported 
one of John’s well-known mo¢s into the conversation between 
Mrs. Gordon and her maid, when the latter is so anxious that 
her mistress should not harden her heart too long to the claim 
of her dying daughter-in-law. Mrs. Gordon says Mrs. Thomas 
is as well as Ann herself. ‘You hear me, Ann Lauder—you 
will go to Castle Street.’ ‘Ay, mem, I hear ye fine, mem. 
Dinna waste your breath, it’s ill talkin’ on an empty stammick. 
I’m to daunder ower to Nancy Primrose’s lodgings, an’ to tell 
Mrs. Thomas she need na come here wheengin’ and complainin’, 
for we canna be doing wi’ sick folks, us that has a fine gentle- 
man veesitor on our hands,’ ‘ You're to do nothing of the sort, 
said her mistress, irritated by Ann’s provoking humour. ‘Who 
was it, if not yourself, who insisted that Mrs. Thomas should 
not come to this house? Tell me that, woman!’ ‘It was me, 
I’m no’ denying it; but I dinna mind saying Mrs. Thomas 
could even hersel’ to me in the maitter o’ health, an, what’s 
more, I’!l 0’ say it.’ ‘Who's bidding you say it?’ ‘I thought 
it was yoursel’, mem.’ ‘Woman, ye would provoke a sanct !’ 
‘Eh, but,’ said Ann, with the same cheerful meekness, ‘1’ve aye 
been thankful I couldna’ lay that chairge to my conscience, 
It’s a mercy we're baith a wee short in the temper.’ ‘If you say 
another word, Ann, long as we have been together, we'll have to 
part.’ ‘It’s you that'll hae tae gang then, mem, for I ken fine 
when I’m weel aff. What’s this I’m to say to Mrs. Thomas?’ In 
the end, to the joy of Ann’s faithful heart, the old lady relents to 
the weakness against which she has steeled herself, and forgives 
what she deems the moral infirmity of the gentle Ellen. Her 
other daughter-in-law, the widow, is a vulgarish little schemer, 
and deserves the consistent chastisement she receives at the 
hands of the stern old dame. The last scene, in which Mally’s 
spite explodes so harmlessly, is a very good one, though one 
cannot but feel some sympathy with her utter disappointment. 
The burglary and some of the talks between Adam and his nieces 
are also worth remembrance, and cautious Mr. Andrew, the 
writer, is an original figure. On the whole, the tale should 
interest any one to whom Scotch is not an insuperable difficulty, 
It savours nothing of the ‘kail-yard.’ 
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FICTION 


. The Lost Pibroch. By NEIL MuNRO. Blackwood. 

. Rachel Langton. By SARAH TYTLER. Ward and Downey. 
. Silvio Bartholi, Painter. By EMMA BENTLEY. Unwin, 

. Battlement and Tower. By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. Longmans, 
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1, These ‘sheiling stories’ are evidently the work of one who 
is thoroughly well-learned in sgeudachdan, They ring very trye 
to local standards, and some of them at all events must have a 
native Gaelic dress. The first is the legend of a mysterious 
tune which ‘leaves one hungry at the heart’ and has the effect 
of stirring the hearers with a wandering spirit and desire of 
change, until all the men of the clachan go forth to see the 
world, and Paruig Dall the piper alone is left, and he too at last 
puts his pipes under his arm and vanishes, except from 
memory. A version of the ‘Secret of the Heather Ale’ found a 
place, if we mistake not, in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s novel, 
A Duke of Britain. The gloomy imagination of the Celt 
breathes in all these stories, which are redolent of the forest and 
the sea and the clouds wherein ancestral forms are fleeting, 
For grim tragedy the story of ‘Black Murdo,’ who breeds up 
his wife’s son to vengeance on the man who is the unwitting 
cause of the mother’s death, and at the moment of revengefu| 
triumph finds he has made the boy a parricide (Rory, being no 
son of his but a Red Diarmaid of the race of his hereditary 
foes), transcends the rest in horrid realism. The notion of Rory 
‘bocking’ (retching) as he drives the steel through the warrior 
he has overthrown is one of several details which are almost too 
squalid for the reader's pleasure. Yet they are true to the life 
represented and the social state of the Highlanders of old, 
which, in spite of savage virtues which occasionally redeemed 
it, was on the whole a gloomy existence, shadowed from the 
cradle to the grave by an atmosphere of barbarity and crime. 

2. ‘Sarah Tytler’ shonld read her proofs. It is a serious 
drawback from enjoyment to find so many printer’s errors as 
deface these pages. A more important defect is that she is 
hampered unnecessarily by a moral, or a bundle of morals. 
The excellent Rachel is not badly drawn ; but she is handi- 
capped with the burthen of certain missionary feelings she has 
brought from her rather narrow family circle into the conven- 
tionally higher one which she has entered by marriage. For 
Rachel is the daughter of a clergyman who has risen from the 
ranks, a social phenomenon more common in these days than 
in the early part of the century; and her father sticks to 
Evangelical tenets, which is unusual in divines of his class. 
So when the heroine marries a Langton, and her boy, after his 
father’s death, becomes unexpectedly the representative and 
head of the family, the position appears to her as unnatural as 
undesirable, and she runs off to concealment in Germany rather 


than avail herself of what she thinks the injustice of the law of 


succession. When her brother-in-law, Arthur, who is gentil- 
homme to the core of his heart, discovers her retreat, and 
persuades her that in no case will he or his sister derive any 
advantage from their nephew’s inheritance, Rachel comes to 
live at Langton and endeavours conscientiously to fulfil a part 
to which she is ill-fitted. Her next trouble is that Caleb (such 
is the euphonious title which the heir has received in baptism) 
develops a violent passion for a charming actress, and shows 
all his mother’s conscientious obstinacy in resisting her dis- 
suasion. A third, and more grotesque embarrassment arises 
when Rachel’s sister, Sophy Green, a combatant Socialist and 
stump-orator, comes to stay at the hall. Under her influence 
Caleb, who has been rejected by the actress, lectures in his 
clerical uncle’s schoolroom on the iniquity of the game laws 
and invites the astonished rustics to shoot his coverts. This 
leads to a murderous scuffle, in which a faithful gamekeeper 
nearly loses his life at the hands of a professional poacher and 
criminal. We areled to hope that the relenting of the charming 
Essex Etheredge restores Caleb to sanity, and that the game 
continues to exist for the benefit of sport. It is certain that 
Mrs. Langton learns a number of things hitherto foreign to her 
experience, and becomes considerably wiser and better-mannered 
in the process. 

3. Silvio Bartholi, Painter, has this disadvantage, that he 
frets his life out on a stage already crowded with Italian 
painters, who like himself have a fair daughter with a tendency 
to misfortune, an old housekeeper called Mariana, a priest: 
friend and a pupil or two who deceive him. Miss Bentley's 
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pook isin fact the Anglo-Italian novel so familiar to the reviewer 
ina day when it is quite safe and proper for English ladies to 
winter abroad. When we have said, however, that Miss 
Bentley overcrowds her pages with characters and commits the 
artistic error of introducing new personages in nearly every 
chapter right up to the end of the book; when we have 
grumbled at the digressions and the padding on topics varying 
from motherhood to the Roman Catholic faith, we have done 
with fault-finding. The novel is, if not original, at all events 
originally treated ; and the character of Luigi Ferrari, the 
erring hero, is an excellent piece of portraiture. His faults 
are never excused, and yet the reader forgives him everything 
and understands why those who love him should do the same. 
Miss Bentley has a noticeable grasp of character and succeeds 
in investing her dramatis persone with that amount of pictu- 
resqueness which is not only permissible but quite legitimate 
in the novel of modern Italian life. There is real pathos inthe 
death of Luigi’s child and the dramatic situations are skilfully 
worked out. The tone of the book is excellent and its moral 
teaching unimpeachable. What interests the general reader 
more is perhaps the fact that the narrative runs smoothly, and 
Silvio Bartholi, Painter, which we heartily recommend, will 
probably be finished by all who begin it. 

4. We should be glad—we beg Mr. Rhoscomyl’s pardon— 
‘we were right fain,’ as he rejoices to say, to be confirmed in our 
belief that Zhe Jewe/ of Ynys Galon, though published before, 
was written after Baftlement and Tower. For in The Jewel o0 
Ynys Galon one forgot the occasional lapses into fine writing 
and certain disagreeable affectations of style for the sake of the 
stirring incidents, the live interest of the story and the spirit 
and ‘go’ with which the tale was told. But in Battlement and 
Tower, though there is enough and to spare of sensational 
adventure, din of battle and ‘hair-breadth scapes in the 
imminent deadly breach,’ the manner of the telling is such that 
the nauseated reader forgets plot and incident in his desire to 
execrate the abominations of style in which the soul of Mr. 
Rhoscomyl delights. The conscientious soul, who begins at 
the beginning, will repent his heroic determination to read this 
book through before he has finished the brief dedication where, 
in less than fifty words, Mr. Rhoscomyl achieves the double 
distinction of setting grammar at defiance and writing absolute 
nonsense, This is followed by a preface, for which there was 
no need and only this excuse, that Mr. Rhoscomy] longed to 
tell an incredulous public how the spirits of the past ‘have 
marked him where he stood’ and have been whispering about 
the battlements of Aberconwy some foolishness regarding ‘his 
writing large within a book.’ ‘And so,’ he goes on, ‘I took the 
task and turned the tomes and penned and pondered long by 
light of day and mirk of the “midnight oil.”’ After that, we 
were not surprised to find his characters hailing the inferiors 
with ‘What ho, varlet?’ or ‘ How now, clown?’ A bull of 
course cannot be written down as ‘ plain ox’ by such a stylist, 
but becomes ‘the sultan of the pastures.’ His people do not 
walk but ‘wend’ till they come to the ‘ tranquil fane which erst 
a prince did raise.’ Wounds ‘dreep’ and ‘seep,’ and the hero 
‘halts Barbara,’ who is distinguished for ‘the tinkling sparkle 
of a mountain spring in her aspect.’ When this young lady 
falls in love her sister guesses her secret and addresses her in this 
fashion ; ‘What else could so quench the saucy mischief of 
your eye and leave it shining so softly with the still glory of the 
white flame within?’ And as for the caparisoned charger, ‘the 
sods his hoofs fling up, sail back through the air like swallows ;’ 
and on another occasion this remarkable quadruped ‘at the 
first touch of leg and rein caught all the golden glory of the 
world where love was all triumphant.’ Could Astley or Lord 
Gorge Sanger claim more? At the end of the book ‘ the pearly 
haze of beautiful October bridaled the tender reaches of the 
hoary mountains to the south.’ Ot course one would like to 
know what this means, but is it not the ‘ hoigth of foine language 
intoirely ?? Unfortunately, it does not enable us, as the author 
writing of Aberconwy in his preface fondly hopes it will, to 
‘learn the true nature of that subtle essence, whose presence 
heretofore we were daily aware of but could not recognise.’ 
We recognise this, however, that a good story does not excuse 
bad writing. And the pity of it is that Mr, Rhoscomyl has a 
800d story to tell, and to those who love a moving tale of 
adventure—and who does not ?—Batt/ement and Tower might 
have béen full of interest. 
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MILITARY MINCEMEAT 


Battles of the Nineteenth Century. Described by ARCHIBALD 
Forbes, G. A. HENTy, Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, and 
other well-known Writers. London: Cassell. 


Of those of us whose boyhood goes back to the first half of 
the century surely few can fail to recall the delight with which 
we pored over Clark’s Zales of the Wars. Does not the mere 
mention of its title conjure up visions of rudely hacked out 
wood-cuts of siege and battle, rigid battalions marching on io 
the teeth of dumpy cannon, war-ships, yard-arm and yard-arm, 
with tattered sails and shattered spars, forlorn hopes balancing 
in mid-air, explosions scattering stones and limbs with grimly 
mathematical accuracy, ensigns planting their co'ours on shot- 
riven ramparts and generals waving on their troops with 
portentous cocked-hats from the backs of a breed of chargers 
incapable to all seeming of ever standing en more than two legs 
at once? Or of columns of text for the most part gravely 
official, bristling with names and numbers almost to irritation, 
yet strong with the force of fact and relieved by such padding 
as deeds of individual daring and the rough humour of camp 
and gun-deck? How then must the youth of this generation, 
for of a surety youth are the keenest readers of battles, rejoice 
over the brighter, brisker volume under notice, with its word- 
paintings of contemporary warfare by experienced hands, and 
its compilations so deftly woven as to blend into a harmonious 
pattern without seam or join. Criticism must, it is true, 
recognise the sufficiently trite fact that in a collection of this 
kind it is not always the biggest names that cover the best 
articles. For your big man is likely to write perfunctorily about 
a twice-treated subject where his colleague with spurs to earn 
puts heart in his work. So here the reminiscences of veterans 
like Forbes and Henty must be said to read tamely beside some 
of the efforts of Mr. E. A. Abbott and Mr. D. H. Parry. The 
last-named writer’s story of Waterloo not only shows high 
descriptive power but is penned by the latest lights, old myths 
being exploded and justice done to neglected men and regiments; 
the artillery so coldly looked upon by Wellington, the hussars 
and Colborne’s gallant 52nd. For he has been alive to the 
importance of piecing out official despatches by personal 
memoirs, regimental records and private letters, not even over- 
looking such incidents as that of the artillery-driver who rushed 
his horses through the fire to the walls of Hougoumont and 
flung a barrel of cartridges to the garrison, and whose deed has 
furnished the basis of a dramatic sketch written by Conan 
Doyle and interpreted by Henry Irving. He sees too that had 
Napoleon’s final blow been dealt at our weakened centre by La 
Haye Sainte the story he has told so well might have had to 
be written very differently. Amongst other contributions he 
narrates the Moscow campaign with like vigour and effect. 

Mr. Abbott deals ably with some of the fighting that has taken 
place in Canada and the United States. In the latter he is 
followed by Major Arthur Griffiths, who is fully alive to the 
grand conception of Grant’s Vicksburgh campaign. In con- 
nection with the Crimea the Major works out the Balaclava 
puzzle and, noting how the French were hampered by the inter- 
ference of the Emperor Napoleon from Paris, remarks that ‘it 
was the first occasion on which the telegraoh had begun to be 
largely used in campaigning, a practice greatly calculated to 
paralyse the action of generals in the field.” His account of the 
fall of Constantine is marred by his placing the bridge of El 
Kantarah, as it is tautologically styled, to the west of the city. 
Moreover, he writes as if unaware that no fewer than three 
Deys intervened between Omar who was bombarded by Lord 
Exmouth and Hussein who surrendered Algiers to the French 
and renders Coudiat Ati as Condiat Ati. Mr. J. A. O’Shea 
writes of modern Spanish warfare with the light touch of genial 
cynicism, whilst Mr. C. Stein is painstaking over Austerlitz and 
the mismanaged campaign of New Orleans, the inclusion ot 
which, with that of Walcheren, is commendable. Mr. A, 
Hilliard Atteridge does a great deal of work, including a careful 
compilation of the more important battles of the century, in 
chronological order. In describing the great sortie from Paris 
towards Champigny, he reminds us that if Ducrot did survive 
to face the sneers, called forth by his proclamation, it was only 
because no German bullet would give him the death he wantonly 

ared. His clearly told story of Cristozza may be supplemented 
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by indicating that to this day it is a firm belief in the Italian 
army that the true reason why La Marmora kept Prince 
Humbert’s division standing idle throughout the day at Villa- 
franca and thereby deprived himself of the services of some of 
his choicest troops, was a morbid and misplaced anxiety for the 
personal safety of their royal commander. Mr. Charles Lowe 
is not seen at his best when treating of Kassassin and Tel-el- 
Kebir, for though he corrects the pictorially perpetuated error 
that guns were charged by our heavy cavalry in the former 
engagement, he makes no mention in describing the latter of 
the Marines, who had the hardest fighting and heaviest losses 
of any battalion in Graham’s brigade. 

Touching some minor matters it may be observed that though 
the father of the Chilian general O’Higgins may be accepted 
as ‘an Irish gentleman of great distinction’ in view of the 
position he ultimately attained in South America, the phrase is 
a little misleading to those unaware that he began life at home 
as apost-boy. The numerous illustrations are for the most 
part artistically effective, materially imaginative, and in some 
instances sartorially anachronistic. British foot-soldiers did 
not retreat to Corunna [nor fight at Talavera in trousers, and 
the men shown battling with Espinasse’s Zouaves at Magenta 
look more like Hungarian infantry than Tyro/ese sharpshooters. 
So one writer at least appears to blunder in like fashion, and 
to confound the uniform of the guzdes of the First Napoleon 
with that of the chasseurs-a-cheval. But there are some decent 
portraits and views whilst a strong point of recommendation is 
that with very few exceptions indeed each engagement is illus- 
trated by a map. For with all due homage to the descriptive 
writer reading the story of a battle without a map is like looking 
at an oil-painting through smoked spectacles. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


There are not many persons of intelligence who will not be 
deeply touched and interested in reading the first article in the 
Quarterly, entitled ‘Through scientific Doubt to Faith” It 
records, with admirable precision of thought and language and 
with a delicacy of taste no less admirable, the history of the 
early stifling of faith in the mind of the late G. J. Romanes, 
of the successive attitudes of that great man towards religion, 
and of the final and complete triumph of faith over agnosticism. 
A noble subject is this: and the treatment of it is dignified 
insomuch that the aggressive and proselytising Agnostic—a 
poor creature and an jillogical, when you think of him—will 
surely feel small as he reads. The next reviewer waxes 
enthusiastic over the poetry of ;the gifted members of the de 
Vere family. How strong is his admiration for their work 
compared with that of the moderns, with their ‘phials full of 
odours,’ a sentence will indicate. ‘In the poetry of the de 
Veres, father and son, there is, we believe, a richer mine of 
inspiring thought, a subtler vein of reflection, {infinitely wider 
dramatic range and power, a purer sensibility, and a simpler, 
more forcible diction than in the work of any modern poet, 
To escape from the region occupied by the poets who are 
fanciful, rather than imaginative, striking rather than truthful, 
brilliant in restatement of the ordinary poetic sentiment, rather 
than illuminating—to escape “ the thirst after outrageous stimu- 
lation,’ if we read the poetry of to-day it must be that of Mr. 
de Vere.’ Of a very truth this reviewer would make short work 
of our minor poets. ‘Richelieu and Father Joseph’ is a read- 
able and informing essay founded upon the'tiresome volumes of 
M. Fagniez, which} saw the light in Paris in 1894. The next 
article, ‘Children Yesterday and To-day’ has incurred the just 
displeasure of the Daily News ; in effect it is somewhat stupid 
and its picture of the scanty libraries open to children at the 
beginning of the century is one painted by a man, or woman, 
looking at the past from the wrong end of the telescope. Highly 
interesting, on the other hand, is a paper on ‘The Loyalty 
of Canada’—a paper which no man should neglect unless he 
is willing to leave a considerable problem but half understood. 
* Birds of Devon and Cornwall’ is, it is submitted with respect, 
too much in the nature of a catalogue at starting ; but it grows 
readable, as the reviewer, warming to his work, becomes com- 
municative of interesting facts—e.g., that the nightingale has 
removed its ban from Devon: that the starling, formerly a 
winter visitant only, has become a regular resident in both the 
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counties named. The next article, learned and profoung 
treats of Mr. Rashdall’s erudite volumes (1895) concerning the 
‘Universities of the Middle Ages.’ Next comes a discourse, 
important but too elaborate for criticism here, on ‘The 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. Of ‘The Photo. 
graphy of the Invisible ’—which, with Mr. Justice Wills, we 
would call ‘skotography’ and not, with the reviewer, ‘ radio. 
graphy ’—and of the wonderful works of Professor Réntgen, it 
is natural that the Quarterly should speak ; and the article js 
passing well illustrated. To men of science it will, no doubt, 
be comforting to learn that the rays, those ‘ singular emana. 
tions,’ are not streams of electrified particles, like the ‘ cathode 
rays,’ but ‘a mode of ethereal vibration.’ The article, however, 
is above the heads of the million and there be those who will 
turn with relief—for these fish-skeletons surrounded by a trans. 
parent nebula of dissipated flesh, these unveiled ankle bones, 
these skulls, revealing in life all that the worm will leave, are 
grim and weird—to the last article but one which deals brightly, 
justly, and instructively with the nine volumes known as ‘The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers.’ We do not remember to have met 
any equally just estimates of the powers and limitations of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Derby. 

President Kriiger and his Boers, his death sentences and his 
commutations are filling the political horizon for the moment. 
The Ldinburgh opens, appropriately, with an article on ‘The 
Rights and Duties of Great Britain in South Africa,’ which 
gives the most impartial survey of the events which have led to 
English supremacy and the most dispassionate account of the 
present position that we have yet seen. The writer steers a 
skilful course between two obvious dangers, that of forgetting 
the legitimate grievances of the Uitlanders on the one hand 
and of making light of the almost intolerable provocation of 
Jameson’s raid on the other. This raid, as we have pointed 
out before, was no such great feat of pluck and endurance that 
we should set up Dr. Jameson and his troopers on the pedestal 
of heroes. To ride some hundred and thirty miles in three 
days and three nights is by no means an exploit without parallel, 
and British troops have before now suffered more than double 
the proportionate loss which Jameson’s force sustained without 
a thought of surrender. Disgust at the supineness of the 
Johannesburghers in refusing to strike a blow in their own 
cause was probably at the bottom of the capitulation. At the 
same time the reviewer admits the pressing need of reform and 
points out that Mr. Kriiger’s action with regard to the ‘com: 
mandeering ’ and the ‘ drifts’ questions gave rise to reasonable 
apprehension. Mr. Rhodes’s position is sumimed up, pertinently 
enough, in the remark that ‘a refusal to plead is not a mark 
of innocence, and persistent silence under grave charges’— 
those of Mr. Hofmeyr in particular—‘ suggests conclusions 
unfavourable to the accused.’ In the historical retrospect we 
can only notice the justice of the censure condemning the 
policy which allowed the Germans to gain a foothold in South 
Africa. In an article on ‘Recent Poetry’ we are reminded 
that there is among us a coterie of poetasters who employ the 
time they can spare from writing laborious and uninspired 
verse in praising verse equally uninspired and laborious written 
by their friends. Still the output of scholarly and graceful 
poetry at the present time is considerable, and the reviewer 
thinks that he has ‘made sure of two poets’ in Mr. Francis 
Thompson and Mr. William Watson. He is inclined to place 
them in this order. On this point many critics will disagree 
with him, as indeed many will doubt whether these two poets 
deserve to be singled out from among their fellows for special 
praise. Making due allowance for personal preferences we 
have no fault to find, except in one particular instance, with his 
judgments as a whole or with his manner of expressing them. 
But he should remember that the armour of Macaulay 
will not fit every chance comer and that the sword which slew 
Robert Montgomery is but an ineffective weapon when turned 
against Mr. Alfred Austin by a feebler hand. Turning t0 
another literary subject we find a vigorous attempt to combat 
the belief that the art of letter-writing is declining. It's 
generally supposed that letter-writing as an art was killed by 
the penny post. Another agent of destruction here mentioned 
is the practice of writing letters to the newspapers Or saving 
up good ideas for signed articles in the monthly reviews: 
But even if the art is not extinct, if literary men of the 
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present day write as good letters as literary men of a former 
generation, is not the public passed away which took their 
letters and read them as literature? For most of us nothing 
is so depressing nowadays as a novel in the form of letters, 
and nothing conduces to such unutterable boredom as the 
reading of a volume of correspondence. We read the letters 
of eminent men, it is true, but chiefly for the sidelights which 
private letters throw upon an interesting character and per- 
sonality. And even so we are often very much disappointed. 
But it is our own fault that the best letters are suppressed, 
since the very people who are the most greedy for intimate 
details are the first to cry out at an editor’s indiscretion. How- 
ever, with Stanley, Edward Fitzgerald, and R. L. Stevenson to 
choose from the writer makes out a strong case. Was it worth 
while to rake up afresh the old scandals about Lady Hamilton ? 
True, a good deal of fresh evidence has been brought to light 
of late, evidence which does not for the most part make in 
favour of the lady. Still Romney painted her and Nelson, 
with almost his last words, committed her to the care of 
his country. And that is all that most people know or care 
to know about her. Stripped of all romance, her story is 
sordid enough, but the worst thing about it is the bargain that 
was struck between Greville and Sir William Hamilton in 
which she certainly had no part. That she was left well pro- 
vided for, that she had no claim on the generosity of the 
country, and that the misfortunes of her later life were due 
to her own extravagance, are points that are clearly brought 
out. There were those who denied even her pretension to 
good looks. Butit is hard to believe that the woman who 
captivated Romney and Nelson and who was admittedly the 
most graceful of pantomimists can have been so coarse and 
ungraceful in common life as she is described by Mrs. St. 
George and Sir Gilbert Elliott. We can do no more than 
mention two articles of great and immediate interest on 
‘Horseless Carriages’ and ‘ Public Works in Ireland,’ and add 
that individual reviews of Mrs. Grove’s Dancing, Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s History of English Law, and Mrs. Stoddart’s 
biography of John Stuart Blackie complete an excellent 
number. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, BROCADES, 


Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, and Indo-Spanish, including 
many beautiful examples of 
CHURCH HANGINGS, etc., dating from 1500 A.D. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue free. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY’S GALLERIES, Wigmore St., W. 
FPREEHOLD GROUND, CITY OF LONDON. 


The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the 
Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, the 2nd of June, 1896, at half-past 
1 O'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for the PURCHASE of several 
PLOTS of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND in MONUMENT 
STREET. Plans and particulars of which may be obtained at this office, 
together with the conditions of sale. 

Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside ‘Tender for Freehold 
Ground, Monument Street.’ They must be addressed to the undersigned 
and delivered before 1 o'clock on the and of June next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any 
tender. 

_ Persons sending in proposals should attend the aforesaid meeting of the 
Commissioners, and be prepared (if their tenders be accepted) to pay the 
required deposit of 10 per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an 


— for the completion of the purchase agreeably to the conditions 
of Sale. 








H. MONTAGUE BATES, Principal Clerk to the said 
Guildhall, April 1896, Commissioners. 


PeREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS, City of London. 


_The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the 
Guildhall of the said City, on Tuesday, the 2nd of June, 1896, at half-past 
I oclock precisely, to receive TENDERS for the PURCHASE of the 
valuable FREEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and REVERSIONS of 
premises in Monument Street, viz. : 





; Ground-Rent. 
St. Magnus House (corner of Pudding Lane), £850 per annum, 

,_ St. Magnus House (corner of Botolph Lane), £700 ditto. 

Particulars and plans of the premises may be had at this office, together 
with the conditions of sale. : 

Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside ‘ Tender for Freehold 
Ground-Rent,’ (indicating which), they must be addressed to the under- 
signed and delivered before 1 o'clock on the 2nd of June next. 
en Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any 

er. 
” Persons sending in proposals should attend the aforesaid meeting of the 
“ern ye and be prepared (if their tender be accepted) to pay the 
lured deposit of ro per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an 
s pega for the completion of the purchase agreeably to the conditions 
ale. 
H. MONTAGUE BATES, Principal Clerk to the said 
Guildhall, April 1896, Commissioners, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK. At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


BRISEIS. 


3y Wittiam Brack, Author of A Daughter of Heth, etc. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. *,* ‘bhe FIRST LARGE EDITION was exhausted before 
publication ; a SECOND EDITION will be ready next week. 


Punch says : ‘ Briseis is a perfect work of art. .. « A delightful book.’ 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF Lorna Doone. At all Booksellers;. 


TALES FROM 
THE TELLING HOUSE. 


By R. D. Brack more, Author of Lorna Doone, etc. Crown 8vo, with deco- 
rated Title-page, tastefully bound, cloth, gilt top, 5s. *,* The Stories are 
respectively entitled ‘SLAIN BY THE DOONES’; ‘FRIDA; or, the 
Lover's Lap’. ‘GEORGE BOWRING’; and ‘ CROCKER’S HOLE.’ 

The World: ‘Very good stories are these, especially ‘‘Slain by the Doones,” in 
which John Ridd figures anew ; and a Legend of the West Country, “ Frida, or the 
Lover's Leap,” with beautiful passages of prose poetry in one of the saddest tales of 
woman’s love and man’s leaving that has ever been written.’ 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF The Love Affairs of an Old Maid. 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. 


By Littan Bg tt, Author of A Little Sister to the Wilderness, etc. 1 voli, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY AMELIA E. BARR. At all Libraries. 


BERNICIA. By Ameuia E. Barr, Author of 


The Flower of Gala Water, The Preacher's Daughter, etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. Atall Booksellers’. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. By E. 


RENTOUL Ester, Author of 24e Way They Loved at Grimpat, etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 








STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE DIS-HONOURABLE. An Australian 


Story of Modern Days. By J. D. HENNEssEy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ Under the significant title The Dis-honouradie, 
Mr. J. D. Hennessey has produced a novel of intense interest, the plot of which is 
quite new and the construction remarkably symmetrical. . . . . There is much ex- 
cellent entertainment in Mr. Hennessey’s brilliant story.’ 


TO BE READY NEXT SATURDAY, at all Booksellers’ and the Libraries, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 


WENDELL HOLMES. By Joun T. Morse, Jun., Author of The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, etc. Wlth Portraits, Facsimiles, and other Illustra- 
tions. Two vols., crown 8vo, goo pages, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Hand-made Paper, limited to 25 copies 
only for Great Britain, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
*.* Mr. Morse, who is a nephew of the late Dr. Holmes, has written with the 
hearty concurrence and aid of the family, and his skill as a biographer has already 
been fully recognised. 





THE LAND OF GOLD: Being the Narrative 


of a Visit to the Western Australian Gold Fields in the Autumn of 1895. By 
Jutius M. Price, Special Artist Correspondent of the /dlustrated London 
News, and Author of From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations reproduced from the Author's Sketches. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


GUNS AND CAVALRY: Their Performances 


in the Past, and their Prospects in the Future. By Major E. S. May, R.A., 
Author of Achievements of Field Artillery. With Plans and Illustrations. 
Uniform in style with the volumes of ‘ The Pall Mall Magazine Library.’ 
Crown 8vo, clcth, 3s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF CRICKET: a Record of the 


Game, compiled from Authentic Sources. By W. W. Reap. With an 
Introduction by J. SHuTER, Captain Surrey Eleven. Popular Edition. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. Limited EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand-made 
paper, tos, 6d. net. 


FOURTH EDITION (Sixth Thousand), Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE 


ACTIVE AND THE SEDENTARY. With Chapters on DIET as the 
only Permanent Cure of Obesity, Gout, Weak Heart, Headache, Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Acidity, and other Conditions due to Improper Food, and 
Insufficient Exercise. By N. E. Yorks-Davies, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, etc. 
‘Those who desire a long and healthy life will find their best means of attaining it 
in the study and observance of such rules as are laid down here.’—Morning Post. 
‘ Full of valuable hints and suggestive warnings as to the results of improper food 
and insufficient exercise.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


’ 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
MAY NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

VAILIMA TABLE-TALK:! ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON in his HOME 
LIFE. By Isonet StronG. Illustrated from Photographs in the Family 
Album. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY: the Story ef His Boyhood. Chaps. xix.-xxi. B 
J. M. Barrts, Author of Zhe Little Minister. Witha Full-Page Illustra. 
tion by WiLL1AM HATHERELL. 0 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE TROTTING-HORSE. First Paper. By 
HAMILTON BusuHeEy. Illustrated. 

WOMEN BACHELORS IN LONDON. By Mary Gay Humpureys. Illus. 

A MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By W. J. HENpvERsoN. IIlustrated, 

THE COMEDIES OF A CONSULATE. By Ben H. Rincecy. Illustrated, 

THE NIGHTMARE PAGE, By Octave THANET, Ete. Etc. 








Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limitep,, 
St. Dunsran’s Hovusg, Fetter Lane, E.C 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
Armstrong, Lucie Heaton. Letters to a Bride White 
Author of ‘ Lady Jean's Vagaries.’ Honor Ormthwaite Bentley 


Barber, Rev. Samuel. Nature's Orchestra and other Poems Sonnenschein 
Birch, George H., F.S.A. London Churches of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, by Inigo Jones, Sir C. Wren, Nicholas 


Hawksmoor and James Gibbs Batsford 
Bradshaw, join. Norway : Its F —_ Fjelds and Fosses Digby 
Browne, Montagu, F.G.S., F.Z.S, Artistic and Scientific Taxidermy 

and Modelling Black 
Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin on the AJps Trans. by H. Frith Dent 


Evans, E. P. Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture 


Heinemann 
Fisher, W. E. Garrett. The Transvaal and the Boers Chapman 
Green, John Richard, M.A. History of the English People. Vol. VI. 

Macmillan 
Grey, Rowland. The Power of the Dog Jarrold 
Hassall, Arthur, M.A. The Balance of Power, 1715-1789 Rivington 
Hatton, Joseph. A World Afloat ‘Luck 
Hutchinson, Hon. W. Hely. Charles Gounod Heinemann 
Leash, W. Keith. Hugh Miller Edinburgh: Oliphant 
Lever, Charles. Handy Andy. Introd. by Chas. Whibley Macmillan 
Lipsett, Caldwell. Where the Atlantic Meets the Land Lane 
Lodge, Richard, M.A. Richelieu Macmillan 
Lynch, Hannah. Dr. Vermont's Fantasy Dent 
Lysons, Sir Daniel, G.C.B. Early Reminiscences Murray 
Mackay, “©. J. G. A History of Fife and Kinross Blackwood 
Martyn, Mrs. George. Worse than a Crime Digby 
Miall, A. Bernard. Nocturnes and Pastorals Smithers 
Morrah, Herbert. A Serious Comedy Methuen 
Parker, Gilbert. The Seats of the Mighty Methuen 
Richardson, Sir B. W., M.D. Biological Experimentation Bell 
Tien, Rev. Anton, Ph.D., M.R.AS. A Turkish Grammar Low 
White, Roma. A Stolen Mask Innes 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. Ed. by W. Knight. Vol. III. Macmillan 
Yolland, E. In Days of Strife White 
Young's Poetical Works. With Memoir by Rev. J. Mitford Bell 
Z. Z. The World and a Man Heinemann 











NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressea to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
ts particularly asked that they may not "be sent to 11 5 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance 0) an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 

Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
lions bayable in advance. 


NOW READY. 


The Yellow Book. 


VOL. IX. 


Small quarto, 256 pages, and 17 illustrations by members 
of the Birmingham School. Title- -page and cover design 
by Mrs. DEARMER. 55. net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by 
‘The Yellow Dwarf Frank Athelstane Swetten- 
Francis Prevost ham 
Henry Harland Ella Hepworth Dixon 
Nora Hopper Richard Garnett, LL.D., 
Stanley V. Makower C.B. 
Laurence Alma ‘Tadema Max Beerbohm 
Baron Corvo Olive Custance 
Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon John Buchan 
R. V. Risley T. Baron Russell 
Alma Strettell Dollie Radford 
Charles Catty Richard Le Gallienne 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by 
Edward S. Harper C. M. Gere 
E. H. New E. G. Treglown 
Mary J. Newill Evelyn Holden 
Florence M. Rudland A. J. Gaskin 
H. Isabel Adams Bernard Sleigh 
Celia A. Levetus Sydney Meteyard 
J. E. Southall Mrs. A. J. Gaskin 


By CALDWELL LIPSETT. 
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